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This month’s cover, and most of 
the articles, call your attention to 
the fact that Oberlin will soon ad- 
vertise for bids on the largest con- 
struction project in its history: the 
Seeley G. Mudd Learning Center 
which will provide new quarters 
for what has, since 1908, been the 
heart of the educational program. 

The need for this began in the 
19th Century when Oberlin kept 
expanding its collection while 
“textbook and recitation” teaching 
was the vogue and library use was 
mostly a faculty privilege. 
Through the 20th Century, coedu- 
cational student use of the ‘‘libe” 
has grown with the custom for stu- 
dents to seek information. 

Oberlin’s collection has become 
an acknowledged leader in size 
and quality. Now, Oberlin stands 
on the threshold of providing mod- 
ern facilities to insure maximum 
and efficient use of this most valu- 
able learning resource. 
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he just-announced grant of $2,- 

750,000 to Oberlin College to- 

ward construction of the Seeley 
G. Mudd Learning Center has been 
welcomed as the second largest gift ever 
received by the College. Only Charles 
Martin Hall’s generosity of nearly 60 
years ago is greater. 

There are other comparisons. This 
gift, for example, dwarfs the $150,000 
that Andrew Carnegie gave Oberlin for 
the library the College has been using 
since 1908. The gift in that case paid 
all but $5,600 of the construction cost. 

The grant by the Seeley G. Mudd 
Fund of Los Angeles, their first to an 
undergraduate institution, is 25% larg- 
er than the $2,200,000 Ford Founda- 
tion Challenge Grant that the College 
qualified for in 1966. 

Receipt of the $2,750,000 Mudd 


Fund grant means that Oberlin needs 
some $6,000,000 to reach its “Outlook 
for the Seventies” goal. The fact that 
more than $9,000,000 now has been re- 
ceived toward the goal does not minim- 
ize the remaining challenge. These 
funds are being sought when campuses 
everywhere are encountering financial 
crises and many alumni and friends of 
Oberlin are experiencing economic dif- 
ficulties of their own. 

Though Oberlin, therefore, faces a 
great’ challenge to raise the remaining 
$6,000,000 for Outlook for the Seven- 
ties, the trustees of the Mudd Fund have 
clearly demonstrated what President 
Fuller has described as “confidence in 
Oberlin and favorable judgment of Ob- 
erlin.” Similar confidence was demon- 
strated a year ago when Oberlin faculty, 
townspeople and those alumni who live 


} 


in Oberlin over-subseribed their pledges 
to the “Outlook” campaign. Such en- 
dorsements by persons who view Ober- 
lin day-in-and-day-out and those who 
scrutinize Oberlin as did the Mudd 
Fund trustees seem to point toward suc- 
cess of the campaign. 

In expressing its “grateful apprecia- 
tion” to the Trustees of the Seeley G. 
Mudd Fund, the General Faculty of 
Oberlin College on Feb. 16 passed a 
resolution which “expressed _ its 
deep gratitude to the thousands of alum- 
ni and friends of Oberlin who through 
their generous gifts—large and small— 
to the Oberlin Annual Fund and to the 
Outlook program are providing the ur- 
gently needed resources for the Philips 
Gymnasium, the Seeley G. Mudd Learn- 
ing Center, and the many other equally 
important programs of the College.” 


also 


The Mudd Fund grant, of course, is 
not a challenge grant per se. The gift 
was made to Oberlin with the specific 
understanding that it will be used for 
the new learning center just as funds 
from Jesse Philips, °37, the federal gov- 
ernment and others have been desig- 
nated for the new Philips Gymnasium. 
The grant for the learning center now 
enables that project to move from the 
hoping and planning stages to the 
ground-breaking and _ construction 
stages. If favorable bids are received, 
construction could begin this spring and 
the center could be ready for use during 
the 1973-74 academic year. 

Planning for the center began eight 
years ago when it became obvious that 
Oberlin’s library was not keeping pace 
with Oberlin’s growing educational obli- 
gations. For one thing, the “libe” was 


Artist's sketch of “scholar’s study” 
and “‘late study area” in the new 
learning center. 


becoming too small. When Carnegie 
was built in 1908, enrollment was 1,400. 
Today it is 2,600. Also, the magnifi- 
cent, first-quality collection had grown 
from 78,000 volumes in 1908 to over 
700,000. 

More than that, the library, prin- 
cipal focus of learning, teaching and 
research in any academic community, 
was not lending itself to modern educa- 
tional uses. Students could not work 
with the collection in an effective fash- 
ion. Not only were there too few 
reader stations, but there also was little 
reader privacy. Much of the collection 
had to be stored where it wasn’t easily 
accessible. The glass floored stacks were 
a 1908 model safety-hazard. Lighting 
was inadequate. Poor temperature and 
humidity control threatened the collec- 
tion. Movement within Carnegie was 
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awkward and difficult. Seminar rooms 
were separated from the collection. 
There were no group study or confer- 
ence rooms. Work and office space for 
library staff was minimal, blighting 
working conditions and hampering ef- 
ficiency. 

The atmosphere and mood of Car- 
negie did not express the excitement 
and vitality of today’s Oberlin. 

Extreme care was taken to find the 
optimum remedy for the situation. The 
need for modern and roomier facilities 
had to be weighed against cost and 
“make do” alternatives. Oberlin was 
already embarked upon a program of 
dormitory and dining hall building and 
renovation. It had just dedicated the 
Kettering science building and the new 
Conservatory of Music, and the King 
Building was under construction. War- 
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ner Gymnasium had been in use even 
longer than Carnegie Library and 
needed to be replaced. As it had done 
in the past, Oberlin wanted to make 
sure that it provided the very best fa- 
cilities for teaching and learning. 

Trustees first consulted Ralph Ells- 
worth, °29, an authority on university 
library plannning. They asked him to 
evaluate Oberlin’s library facilities and 
to recommend whether they could be 
renovated or should be replaced. He re- 
ported in June 1963 that the cost of 
bringing Carnegie Library up to mod- 
ern efficiency would be prohibitive. He 
urged construction of a new library to 
accommodate a maximum of 750,000 
volumes with later building additions to 
increase maximum capacity to 
1,000,000 and 1,500,000 volumes. 

A special faculty committee evalu- 
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ated the Ellsworth report and endorsed 
the need for new facilities. It rejected 
a notion of construction of a “working 
library” which would house some 
100,000 volumes. It suggested that 
volume capacity of the new library 
even ought to exceed Ellsworth’s recom- 
mendation by 100,000. 

In June 1964, the Board of Trustees 
authorized the administration to employ 
or engage consultants and architects on 
a consulting basis to develop prelimin- 
ary plans for the project. After study of 
many architects, the nationally known 
architectural firm of Warner Burns 
Toan and Lunde was retained. They 
had designed libraries at Brown, Cor- 
nell, Emory, Rutgers, Hofstra and other 
colleges and universities. 

President Carr appointed a special 
library committee of administrators, li- 
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brarians, faculty members and students 
to help determine the features that 
should be included in the new project. 
The architects presented their prelimi- 
nary concept in the fall of 1966. In 
March 1967, the architects were author- 
ized to begin detailed working drawings 
for a learning resources center which 
will accommodate some 800,000 vol- 
umes, 1,200 reader stations, and the 
College’s computer center, the archives 

and expanded audio-visual facilities. 
The new learning center will permit 
the centralization of Oberlin’s collec- 
tion, thus making it more accessible to 
readers and users. It will provide a 
more effective relationship between 
books and readers because study carrels 
will be placed among the stacks. It will 
also provide scholar’s studies for ad- 
Continued on Page 13 
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FACULTY “USERS” VIEW 
NEED FOR LEARNING CENTER 
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hough the decision to replace 
Carnegie Library with a new 
learning resources center is the 
result of eight years of planning, the 
first recorded step toward library ex- 
pansion at Oberlin began in 1848 when 
the librarian asked the Prudential Com- 
mittee to provide an extra shelf for his 
growing collection of books. 

Since then, the history of Oberlin’s 
library has been a tale of providing 
space for its constantly expanding col- 
lection, a larger student body, and 
changing library uses. In 1868, 1884 
and 1908 new buildings have been pro- 
vided. In 1941, Carnegie Library was 
expanded at a cost which far exceeded 
its original construction cost. 

As the day approached when it 
looked as though new construction was 
again going to be Oberlin’s answer to 
the need for new library facilities, sev- 
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eral faculty members were offered a 
chance to state their views. 

The offer was made prior to the an- 
nouncement of the Seeley Mudd grant, 
and not all faculty members known to 
frequent the library received the invi- 
tation, nor did all the recipients re- 
spond. Here, then, are some mostly 
unabridged views on why some of the 
Oberlin faculty think Oberlin needs the 
new learning center. 


Dewey A. Ganzel Jr. 
Professor of English 


he excellence of a college is deter- 
mined by the intelligence, imagi- 
nation and vitality’ of its students, 

the professional competence and dedica- 
tion of its teaching faculty, and the size, 
scope and quality of its library. The 
first two, of course, are primary deter- 
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minants, but without the third, the stu- 
dent and teacher would have little to 
say to one another. In an age increas- 
ingly ignorant of the ways in which the 
printed word mediates between knowl- 
edge and experience, this fact is often 
ignored. Moreover, the resources of 
students and faculty are ephemeral and 
regularly replenished—the “student 
body” changes completely every four 
years and a preponderant majority of 
any faculty changes every decade or so 
—but the college library is a continuing 
entity whose value derives from accum- 
ulation. It is, therefore, an irreplaceable 
resource which, contrary to popular 
misconceptions, will not be superseded 
in the near future by devices of elec- 
tronic retrieval. 

What sets Oberlin apart, in my preju- 
diced view, is not the unusually high 
quality of its students and faculty (a 
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dozen or so other liberal arts colleges 
could claim comparable excellence) but 
rather the superiority of the collection 
of books presently housed in Carnegie 
Library. 

It will not automatically remain so. 
It is, at present, inadequately housed: 
lack of space is starting to impose arbi- 
trary limits on the range and number 
of new acquisitions, much of the col- 
lection is not immediately available to 
readers, facilities for using the books 
are cramped or non-existent, etc. Most 
important, the present library building 
is not physically adapted (or adaptable) 
to the kind of independently directed 
use which modern pedagogy demands. 
The library should be the intellectual 
nexus of the college; too often at pres- 
ent it is merely a place of meeting. The 
specifications for the new library appear 
to fill the most pressing of these needs. 
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I wish the plans called for more shelv- 
ing capacity and I dislike housing the 
book collection with facilities which do 
not seem to me immediate adjuncts to 
the use of the library, but these are 
superficial complaints. 


Frank Laycock 


Professor of Education 


hen I moved to Oberlin a few 
\ \ } years ago, I looked forward to 
“the finest undergraduate li- 


brary in America.” People still boast, 
but—to those of us who study here— 
only about the books and the staff. The 
building has become a disgrace. Hot 
and humid in summer, hot and dry the 
rest of the year. So stuffed that shelving 
a new book squeezes out an old one. 
Unsafe to books that are fast deteriorat- 
ing, to employees who need a healthier 
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Architect's sketch shows a cutaway 
view of the learning center’s five levels. 
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ambience, 
find their way out of the stacks in a fire. 
No proper place to confer or to think, 
nowhere appealing to sit or to write. 
Carnegie Library was a welcome mon- 


to patrons who might never 


ument in 1908. It is a Victorian relic 
today, or worse. 

There are bright new worlds arising 
in academe: changes on campus, ex- 
periences out of town, gadgetry everv- 
where. But, McLuhan or not, the most 
flexible and dependable ma- 
chine is still the book, 
all the adventures of the mind. 
now Carnegie 


learning 
chief catalyst to 
Right 
books 
The spirit of the place 
morale, 


keeps us from 


much too often. 
down endurance. 


drags saps 


We on the faculty know it, and we see 
it in our students. 
So I 


dared to go 


am excited that the trustees have 
ahead. The plans are for 
a building where I'll be eager to work, 
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Where I think students will share my 
enthusiasm. We'll have a flexible base 
for the changes coming in education. 
Books and journals, tapes and micro- 
forms, documents and mementoes— 
everything will finally have a chance to 
survive, even to flourish. 

Any civilized definition of a college 
has the library in the center. Oberlin 
has been decaying at the core. It’s time 
we brought the library back to life. 


George E. Simpson 
Professor of Sociology and Anthropology 


he basic and indispensable re- 
source of the academic enter- 
prise is the library. The Oberlin 
College library’s collections are a joy to 
professional scholars and to students, 
but books, documents, and journals do 
not alone make a great library. During 
the years that I have been at Oberlin, I 
have found the members of the library 
staff tremendously helpful in facilitating 
every aspect of the teaching-learning- 
researching-publishing process. 

The expectation that scholars will 
carry on research is not limited to pro- 
fessors in large universities. I am not 
one who thinks that universities gener- 
ate ideas which liberal arts colleges 
transmit. I do not see a basic antagon- 
ism between good teaching and re- 
search. Most of the outstanding and 
successful teachers I have known have 
also been productive scholars. 

Faculty members look forward to a 
new library that will be in keeping with 
the academic excellence for which Ober- 
lin stands. 


Thomas H. LeDuc 


Professor of History 


ong Overdue at Oberlin is the 
Lees of a library commensu- 
rate with the size and richness of 
the collections and with the nature and 
scale of the educational operation. The 
problem has now reached crisis propor- 
tions. No other college library of com- 
parable dimensions is housed in so old 
and deficient a structure as Carnegie. 
The library no longer has shelves for 
books that should be readily available. 
The special collections suffer acutely. 
Rare or costly books are kept under the 
worst possible conditions of climate and 
are deteriorating perceptibly. Govern- 
ment documents have to be so stored 
that their inaccessibility inhibits use by 
students and faculty. Equally serious, 
though less apparent to borrowers, is 
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the shortage of space for the technical 
management of the collections. The 
frustration of the energetic and dedi- 
cated staff in meeting its goals without 
loss of morale is nothing less than 
heroic. 

No less concrete is the crisis emerg- 
ing from the restructuring of the edu- 
cational program. Individualizing the 
intellectual experience and emphasizing 
self-education imposes new strains on 
an archaic library structure. The day 
of the textbook is past; even the reserve 
room is declining in significance; al- 
ready the visible patterns of library use 
have changed radically. If the College 
is to achieve its goals, the acute anoma- 
lies of the present library must be re- 
placed by a building better adapted to 
the needs of the immediate present. 


Barry McGill 


Professor of History 


une 1971 will be the eighth anniver- 

sary of the Ellsworth report, recom- 

mending a new main library. Presi- 
dents and provosts come and go but 
library planning has seemed to go on 
forever. Friends of the library certainly 
hope that the current recession will not 
impose further delays. 

Eight years has been a sufficient time 
to debate the location, size, and appear- 
ance of the building; 80 years would not 
suffice for unanimity at Oberlin. Look- 
ing back on the discussions over eight 
years, I welcome this opportunity to 
ventilate my opinions about a few is- 
sues which loom larger than others. 
First there is the great issue whether a 
new main library is required at all, or 
whether some refurbishing of Carnegie, 
and/or a small new “Lamont-type” 
building, would serve our purpose. We 
are going for the new main building. 
The Ellsworth report gives the reasons. 
Historians of the future will not won- 
der that we were convinced by them, 
though they may wonder why we took 
so long and why the hockey rink and 
men’s gymnasium took priority. 

If one accepts the arguments for a 
new main building, the question is where 
to put it. What is available without raz- 
ing Peters, or Talcott, or Dascomb is a 
weighty argument for the proposed site: 
on the western edge of the open space 
between Dascomb and Wilder. Mere 
practical considerations cannot sway 
those whose vision of the heavenly city 
is complete, down to the last quatrefoil 
and crocket. But the headiest visionar- 
ies must know that Oberlin is flat, its 


soil is heavy clay and swampy, and a 
skyscraper would be incongruous amidst 
all existing building. If we cannot go 
very far down or up, and we require a 
good deal of space, we also require a 
site for a great block of a building. 
No available site pleases me as much as 
Carnegie’s; but Carnegie is to stand and 
serve more than one purpose, for more 
than one foreseeable decade. The pro- 
posed site certainly is not ideal in its 
proximity to the noisome sacks of Das- 
comb’s garbage, but there is space, 
south and west of it, for future expan- 
sion and adequate parking. 

And it is accessible, indeed very cen- 
tral on our north-south axis. Has the 
building “commodity” in the sense of 
being commodious? Much will depend 
on how books and readers are provided 
for, floor by floor. Certainly, the in- 
terior will be flexible and adaptable; if 
technology outstrips our notions of 
commodity in 1972, commodity can be 
restored within the bearing walls. Firm- 
ness none can doubt. Such a great block 
guarantees that. And what about de- 
light? 

When the architects unveiled their 
first sketches of “the library-as-shrine” 
I joined others in doubting their treat- 
ment of the eastern facade and main 
entrance. The entering wedge which 
broke the front bit too deeply into the 
precious space of the interior; and it was 
all too suggestive of a set for the en- 
tombment scene of Aida. There have 
been many changes. The flying row of 
faculty studies remains. So does my 
recollection of Dean Reich’s reminder 
of the face that Peters’ eastern doorways 
presents! If great shade trees grow too 
close to the flying studies, we may re- 
produce that frieze of frozen guano. 
But the mellow stone of Cox and Fin- 
ney is promised for the exterior of the 
new building, and it will all but elimi- 
nate the rear view of B.&G. from the 
new quadrangle the building will help 
to create. Whatever the fate of Warner 
Gym and of Peters Hall, the new build- 
ing will stand in an intelligible spatial 
relationship to its neighbors, and, by 
reason of its facing, in a pleasing har- 
mony with Wilder, Finney and Cox. 


Nelson L. de Jesus 


Instructor of French 


O One organization, department 
or administrative section touches 
all members of Oberlin’s aca- 


demic and non-academic community as 
pervasively as the College library. Be- 
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cause of the library’s vital importance to 
the life of the College, its quality must 
be the concern of the students, faculty, 
administrators, alumni and friends. 

The purchase of holdings is an an- 
nual financial problem. The demand for 
current publications requires a constant 
increase in library acquisitions and bud- 
get. The budget must also account for 
inflation and rising costs of publication 
which over the last ten years have in- 
creased about five percent a year. There 
are twice as many books being published 
now as there were ten years ago. The 
nation’s preoccupations and cultural 
changes have a direct influence on the 
library’s collection. For example, the 
number of Afro-American publications 
in the last five years is a small library 
in itself. The nation’s preoccupation 
with its ecological crisis adds greatly to 
the number of indispensable volumes 
the library must acquire. Exciting re- 
search in the relatively new fields of 
Latin-American studies, linguistics, pov- 
erty, urban politics and planning, etc., 
has resulted in a continuously expand- 
ing collection. The library must provide 
the newest and most necessary publica- 
tions for the students and faculty, if 
Oberlin is to have excellence in teach- 
ing and creativity in learning. 

The housing of the collection has pre- 
sented a big problem. Carnegie Library 
is now much too small. For every new 
book that is put on the shelves in Carne- 
gie, another older one has to be taken 
off and put into one of four storage 
areas On campus. The storing of older 
materials was a reluctant decision forced 
upon the librarians. The storage areas 
are inconvenient, making the retrieving 
of older materials burdensome. The 
books in storage are also more liable to 
damage and loss. Once these storage 
areas are full where could the librarians 
turn? 

Acquisitions and housing of materials 
are just two of the responsibilities of the 
library. Perhaps the most important 
responsibility is the dissemination of 
material. I foresee the students and 
faculty using the library more than ever 
before. It can be considered a human- 
istic laboratory involved in the total 
educational purpose of the College. Re- 
gardless of one’s thoughts on education- 
al reform, a few trends are clear. There 
will be a liberalization of study which 
will consist of linking and relating the 
content to the rest of the world. A more 
integrated or inter-disciplinary approach 
will give the student a less fragmented 
education. There will be less instruct- 
ing, less examining, less paternalism, 
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more seminars, more tutorials, more 
participation by students. Courses will 
break out of the confines of the tradi- 
tional classroom situation. The studio, 
the laboratory, the off-campus pro- 
ject and the library will become central 
to the learning experience. This approach 
demands a more flexible curriculum. 
But more important for us here, it in- 
volves greater use of the library for in- 
dividual work. 

Recent developments on campus dur- 
ing the past semester have indicated that 
Oberlin wants to be in the forefront of 
educational reform. It will be a chal- 
lenge to the entire Oberlin family. But 
we cannot effectively meet this chal- 
lenge without a modern, up-to-date li- 


brary. 


George A. Lanyi 


Professor of Government 


e need a new library badly. It 
\ \ } is not for me to say whether 
we need a new Library more 


badly than we need a number of other 
things. This is not a statement on pri- 
orities, but a statement on the library. 
We need a new library for four rea- 
sons: (1) Students need a better library 
to work in; (2) Faculty needs a better 
library; (3) our collection needs a better 

place to be housed in; and (4) our li- 

brary staff needs a more modern li- 

brary to work in. 

(1) Students. Students need a library 
chiefly for three purposes: (a) to do 
some of their assigned reading for 
their courses; (b) to do research for 
their papers; (c) to browse among 
books relevant to their courses and 
majors, though not assigned as re- 
quired reading; among books not 
relevant to their courses, but within 
their interests; and even in order to 
discover new interests. 

Our present library is only fairly 
adequate for (a); is quite inadequate 
for (b) and is totally inadequate for 
(c). Our seating arrangements are 
not comfortable, the lighting in the 
stacks is bad, the ventilation is un- 
believably bad (almost always much 
too hot and airless). Some of the re- 
search materials, in spite of many 
improvements, are not adequately 
accessible. The stacks are over- 
crowded, space between shelves is 
too narrow. Browsing is almost im- 
possible and is damaging to the 
health of the books and of the stu- 
dents. 

(2) Faculty. Faculty needs a serviceable 
library for planning for courses, for 


doing their own research, and for 
browsing. (Even faculty should be 
encouraged to augment their own 
liberal arts education.) Much of 
what is valid for students, is also 
valid for faculty. But while students 
should have opportunities to work 
in semi-privacy in stalls (or carrels), 
faculty should be provided with 
small, but not too small, airy re- 
search-studies, where they could re- 
treat from time to time to do their 
own work, unperturbed. by tele- 
phones, colleagues and students. 

(3) Books, periodicals, newspapers. We 
have an unusually good collection 
for a liberal arts college. It is not 
adequately housed and preserved. 
Much of our collection is deterio- 
rating. It needs air conditioning and 
better shelves. This is particularly 
true for older documents, periodi- 
cals and newspapers: many of which 
are not yet available on microfilm 
or would be incredibly expensive to 
obtain in that form. Working with 
microfilms, by the way, is a mixed 
blessing: bad for the eyes and often 
time-consumnig. 

(4) Staff. Our librarians, too, need a 
modern library to work in. Library 
services and techniques have made 
much progress, but they need a 
modern plant. New methods taught 
in library schools cannot be carried 
out in an antiquated library. First 
rate, young librarians will not come 
into old libraries where they can’t 
do what they were taught. 

One more word: a new building is 
not enough. It alone will not make a 
better library. We will need more 
money for buying new books (prices of 
periodicals and books have gone up 
even more rapidly than the average 
price level), in order to keep our collec- 
tion on the high level it has been in the 
past. We will also need an adequate 
budget for a first rate library staff. Our 
present salaries are not competitive in a 
profession in which demand has outrun 
the supply for years. We have had 
good librarians in the past, but we will 
need a larger and better staff in order 
to keep up our high standards in a new 
building. 

This is a considered opinion which 
has gradually ripened in my mind 
through more than 20 years on the 
Oberlin faculty during which period I 
have been repeatedly a member of the 
library committee as well as for at least 
ten years my department’s representa- 
tive and liaison man with the acquisition 
department. 
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$40 MILLION MUDD TRUST FUND 
LIMITED TO LEADING PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


hen the Seeley G. Mudd Fund 
\ \ ] was created with little fan- 
fare in January 1969 from the 


assets of the estate of the late Dr. Mudd, 
it was not generally known that this 
foundation would soon become one of 
the largest grant-making foundations in 
the nation. Announcement on Jan. 31, 
1971, that it had made a grant of 
$2,750,000 to Oberlin College for a new 
learning resources center to be named 
in memory of Dr. Mudd brings to 
$8,650,000 the total of its grants thus 
far. 

This is the fifth grant made by the 
fund. Previous grants were $1,750,000 
to Washington University of St. Louis 
for a new law school building; 
$2,750,000 for a new classroom build- 
ing at Harvard Medical School; 
$1,000,000 to the School of Theology 
at Claremont College in California, and 
$400,000 to the Webb School of Cali- 
fornia at Claremont. All were for build- 
ings and all will be named for Dr. 
Mudd. 

The gift to Harvard, where Dr. Mudd 
received the M.D. degree (cum laude) 
in 1924, is in the form of a challenge 
grant. Harvard has until Dec. 31, 1972, 
to raise the matching capital. It will be 
the first classroom structure to be 
erected by the medical school since 
1906 and will be constructed in its Bos- 
ton quadrangle. 

A recent study of the 237. largest 
private foundations in the nation, those 
having assets of over $10 million, shows 
that only 12 make annual grants of as 
much as the $5,900,000 that was made 
by the Mudd Fund during 1970, the 
first year in which it made grants. 

When Dr. Mudd died in Los Angeles 
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in 1968, he charged three longtime 
friends and associates with the task of 
giving away his fortune which was val- 
ued at about $40 million. He gave them 
some guidelines, however. His will 
asked that the money be used for new 
buildings at “leading private colleges 
and universities.” He asked that the 
buildings bear his name and that all the 
money be given away, if possible, with- 
in ten years following the establishment 
of the Seeley G. Mudd Fund of Los An- 
geles. 

The stipulation that the new buildings 
should bear his name was a change from 
Dr. Mudd’s practice while alive. In con- 
tributing some $10 million to various 
colleges mainly for construction, he had 
requested that no buildings be named 
after him. 

Dr. Mudd was born in Denver, one 
of two sons of a prominent mining engi- 
neer, Seeley W. Mudd. The elder Mudd 
accumulated substantial mining inter- 
ests, which in time became the basis for 
the family fortune. One of his holdings 
was the Cyprus Mines Corp., which 
owns copper mines on the island of 
Cyprus and has mining interests around 
the world. 

Seeley W. Mudd had graduated in 
mining engineering from Washington 
University of St. Louis in 1883 and two 
of his brothers, Harvey Gilmer Mudd 
and Henry Hodgen Mudd, graduated in 
medicine there and taught in the medi- 
cal school. Dr. Henry Mudd served 
simultaneously as dean of the medical 
school and the dental school toward the 
end of the 19th century. 

When young Seeley was eight years 
old, the family moved to California. 
His brother, Harvey, for whom Harvey 


Mudd College in Claremont is named, 
became a mining engineer and followed 
in his father’s footsteps. Seeley earned 
a degree in engineering, but chose his 
uncles’ profession and returned to Har- 
vard to earn a medical degree. Follow- 
ing his graduation he served for two 
years as an intern at Massachusetts 
General Hospital and for a year as a 
Dalton scholar and a resident physician 
in cardiology at Massachusetts General. 

He then moved back to California 
and joined the research faculty of the 
California Institute of Technology, en- 
gaging in research in radiation and med- 
ical chemistry. He became professor of 
X-ray therapy at Caltech. He then 
served as dean of the medical school at 
the University of Southern California. 

Dr. Mudd’s great interest was in edu- 
cation. He served as a trustee of Po- 
mona College, Stanford University, Cal- 
tech, the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. 

During his lifetime, Dr. Mudd cre- 
ated professorships and scholarships at 
many colleges and universities. He built 
the main library at Caltech, named in 
memory of his friend, Robert A. Milli- 
kan, ‘91, who had been president of Cal- 
tech and was a Nobel Prize winner in 
physics. He also built the Seeley W. 
Mudd Library at the graduate school of 
the Claremont Colleges in California 
and the Seeley W. Mudd medical re- 
search building at the University of 
Southern California. With members of 
his family he built the School of Engi- 
neering building at Columbia Univer- 
sity, two buildings at the University of 
Southern California, a geology building 
at Caltech and a building at Pomona 
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College, all named for his father. 

Dr. Mudd participated with others in 
building the Dorothy Dunning Mudd 
gymnasium at Dana Hall School at 
Wellesley, named for his wife, a gradu- 
ate of Dana Hall. 

Dr. Mudd indicated no “favorite” 
institutions in setting up the trust fund 
which the three trustees are distributing. 
There is no connection, for example, 
setween the grant to Oberlin and the 
fact that the late Robert A. Millikan, 
‘91. was a friend of Dr. Mudd. Robert 
D. Fisher, ’26, chairman of the fund, 
said Dr. Mudd did suggest that consid- 
eration be given to religious buildings 
and chapels. The will also stated that 
grants should be given to colleges and 
universities whose enrollment exceeded 
Its approximately $40 million 
Dr. Mudd’s estate 


1. O00 
y the residue of 
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after he had established trust funds for 
his wife and his son and daughter. 
Serving with Fisher as trustees of the 
fund are Luther C. Anderson, retired 
chairman of the board of Arden-May- 
fair Inc., a California-based food chain, 
and Dr. Carl M. Franklin, vice presi- 
dent of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Anderson was a long-time busi- 
ness associate of Dr. Mudd and Fisher 
is a former vice president and director 
of Cyprus Mines Corp. Dr. Franklin 
succeeded Fisher as vice president of 
the University of Southern California. 
So far, the Mudd Fund trustees have 
examined more than 200 colleges and 
more than 50 universities. They hope 
to average $4,000,000 in grants each 
year and they believe the end result will 
buildings on 


be about 20 campuses 


across the country. 


NEW aCHALLENGE® 
Continued from Page 7 


vanced students and faculty, as well as 
group study and conference rooms. 

The new structure will be more than 
twice the size of the present Carnegie 
Building and the space will be able to 
be used more flexibly. Departmental 
libraries in Kettering Hall, the Art 
Museum and the Conservatory will 
continue to be pert of the system. These 
have a combined capacity of some 
130,000 volumes and 250 reader sta- 
tions. An auxiliary storing and paging 
system will be developed to enable the 
College to take continuing advantage of 
the existing stack space for 450,000 vol- 
umes in Carnegie. The combined use 
of the Mudd Learning Center, the Car- 
negie stack space and the departmental 
libraries will allow for the accommoda- 
tion of an estimated 1,380,000 volumes. 

The appearance of the new 190,000- 
square-foot structure will be what the 
architects describe as “integrated with 
the existing environment” of Wilder 
Hall, Dascomb, Finney Chapel and the 
Cox Administration Building even 


though they are older and much 
smaller. To do this, the mass of each 


‘facade will be broken in three parts. 


Corners will be enveloping walls, sim- 
ilar in size, color and texture to the 
neighboring buildings. 

Central parts of the new building 
will penetrate the structure and their 
glass surfaces will reveal the inside and 
clarify its function and scale. The re- 
sulting proportion of glass to solid will 
be similar to the proportion at Wilder 
Hall, though differently arranged. The 
new building will have five levels, one 
of which will be partially below ground. 

Independent access to various parts 
of the building will be provided by lo- 
cating the main stairway and elevator 
the library space. This will 
allow the late study room on the lower 


outside 


level, the audio-visual department on 
the top level, the computer center on 
the main level, and scholar’s studies in 
three bridges to be reached even when 
the library is closed. 

The library main floor will be one- 
half level above grade and entered by 
a pedestrian ramp. Interior library cir- 
culation, therefore, will be three floors 
up and one floor down from the main 
level. This will enable users to walk 
up and down rather than having to 


depend on elevators. 


CASSIE CHADWICK 
WOULD NEVER BELIEVE IT 


By Stewart |. Edelstein, ’70 


over most of the past 137 years, 
() Oberlin has been busy collecting 

more books than most any other 
college. For many years, among col- 
leges, Oberlin’s collection has been 
acknowledged as the second largest. 
The largest collegiate collection, of 
course, is at Dartmouth, but there is 
some question as to whether Dartmouth 
shouldn’t be considered a_ university 
rather than a college. In recent years, 
therefore, Oberlin has claimed owner- 
ship of “the largest undergraduate col- 
lection.” 

The collection is both impressive in 
its quality and peculiar in its curiosities. 
Oberlin has some 800,000 ‘volume 
equivalents” which include few dupli- 
cated copies and comprise a scholarly 
collection. Although some may argue 
that only 50,000 to 100,000 volumes 
are needed for day-to-day teaching, 
Elizabeth Rumics, Oberlin’s associate 
librarian, points out that these volumes 
might be called the “supermarket vari- 
ety.” Oberlin and other large collections 
provide delicacies for the gourmet. At 
Oberlin these include a rare collection 
of incunabula (books printed between 
1457 and 1501), personal accounts of 
the Civil War, complete collections of 
rare magazines, anti-slavery literature, 
an unusual Spanish drama collection, 
and a chest containing 24 dynastic his- 
tories in Chinese. 

Oberlin contributes substantially to 
scholarly research nationally because of 
the quality of its collection. The library 
lends out to other institutions about ten 
times as much as it borrows. Loans are 
sometimes made to universities such as 
Harvard, to the Smithsonian Institute, 
and on rare occasions to Norway, Eng- 
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land, and even New Zealand. 

For someone with really exotic tastes, 
one of the most fascinating aspects of 
the collection is the unusual assemblage 
of artifacts hidden away in locked 
drawers and on Carnegie’s mysterious 
sixth floor. There is an illuminated 
manuscript leaf from the Koran, a peg 
used to pitch a tent for one of Charles 
Finney’s revival meetings, a gravestone 
of a four-year-old child of a fugitive 
slave, a slice of the historic Oberlin 
Elm, a Mongol prayer board, a razor 
that belonged to former librarian Azar- 
iah Root, ’84, the 1841 diploma of Car- 
oline Mary Rudd, a cuneiform tablet, 
Audubon prints, Gladstone’s cane, a 
Tibetan prayer wheel, Mormon money, 
original Edison phono disks, and slave 
manacles. One can only guess what 
other treasures are hidden away in the 
library’s obscure cubbyholes and in its 
more than 13 miles of stacks. 

But as Librarian Eileen Thornton has 
indicated: “The heart of the collection 
lies not in exotica, but in the substantial 
scholarly masses of books and journals 
which support and enrich the educa- 
tional programs of the College.” In- 
creasingly, as Oberlin has stressed the 
importance of individualized study and 
research on the part of its students and 
has encouraged continuous scholarship 
on the part of its faculty, she has felt it 
vital that the library should offer a rich, 
balanced, diversified collection which 
“really permits this high level of aca- 
demic life.” 

Over the long years, the collection 
has been carefully selected by individual 
faculty members and librarians. It 
represents the best in cumulative judg- 
ment of Oberlin’s community of schol- 


ars. There are no easy ways to evaluate 
library quality, but one clue is the satis- 
faction expressed by those who teach, 
learn, and conduct significant research 
at Oberlin. 

Oberlin’s collection includes 682,000 
bound volumes, 300,000 pamphlet-type 
items, 50,000 publications of the U.S. 
and other governments, 16,000 phono- 
records and 80,000 items in microform. 
The five departmental libraries hold 
100,000 of these items. 

Oberlin’s first library books were not 
purchased. They were castoff volumes 
of irregular quality from Yankee 
preachers’ libraries. The collection, as 
described in the 1833 College catalog, 
was “quite small, but it is expected that 
the friends of the Institution will soon 
add to it a variety of useful works.” 
Some of the books turned out to be very 
useful. The most popular books of the 
1830’s were Goldsmith’s Bracebridge 
Hall (as near the novel as they dared 
to go, said Oberlin historian Robert S. 
Fletcher, ’20, in A History of Oberlin 
College), and Spurzheim on Education, 
indicating a strong interest in phrenol- 
ogy. Fletcher wrote, “The frequency 
with which the three copies of Wesley 
on Christian Perfection were charged 
out suggests that the Methodist doctrine 
may have been directly instrumental in 
the development of Oberlin perfection- 
ism.” The early collection also included 
books about history, mental and moral 
philosophy, music, biography, scientific 
works, and many volumes on religion, 
including Salvation Made Sure. The 
1836 inventory revealed 120 “Theolog- 
ical Books,” books on slavery, reference 
works (including the Library of Entire 
Knowledge) and many volumes of 
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Greek, Latin and Hebrew classics. 
There were at least two books in 
French, but no other foreign language 
was represented. 

On the College’s 55th anniversary 
and his 5Oth reunion in 1888, President 
Fairchild recalled that the library in 
1838 had “the standard English authors, 
including a copy of Shakespeare, and 
something of Walter Scott.’ For a time, 
he said, there was some question among 
thoughtful students whether these were 
proper books to be read, chiefly on the 
ground that they were fiction and not 
fact. He recalled that the line was fin- 
ally drawn between good books and 
bad, rather than between the literally 
true and false. 

President Fairchild also recalled that 
in the ’30’s “The idea of reading as re- 
lated to a course of study was quite 
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. The first business of the 


different . 
student was to master his textbooks, 
and be prepared to give a good account 
of himself to his teacher. Reading was 
supposed to be good for the student 
who could afford it; but no student 
could afford it until his lessons were 
The purpose of the 
to furnish the 


disposed of 
college library was 
teacher his material; not the student, 
except at second hand.” As late as 1884 
the Oberlin librarian reported that the 
library was chiefly used by students in 
preparing orations, essays, and briefs 
for literary society meetings, exhibi- 
tions, and Commencement, rather than 
for class work. 

During the 19th century the library 
collection grew steadily. By 1900 some 
40,000 volumes had been accumulated. 
The from a variety of 


books were 


sources. In 1839 the College sent John 
Keep and William Dawes to England 
where they purchased $400 worth of 
books and got promises for more. In 
1840 philanthropic English Quakers and 
other British reformers added another 
2,000 volumes. About 100 of these 
dealt with slavery and its abolition and 
are now among the collection’s rarest 
items. Prof. Henry E. Peck in 1853 
promised the Young Ladies’ Literary 
Society $20 worth of books if each 
member would read one book during 
the ensuing year. In 1857 the library of 
the College Literary Societies’ Library 
Association was made one of the first 
regular depositories in the nation for 
U. S. government documents. This 
function was later transferred to the 
College library. 

By far the most significant single ac- 
quisition of the library occurred in 
1908 when the Union Library Associa- 
tion’s 14,456 books became part of the 
collection. As Fletcher reports: 


“Extracurricular student life in all 
American colleges formerly centered 
around the literary societies, and one 
of the leading activities of such soci- 
eties was the collection of books. Be- 
fore the Civil War, Oberlin’s two 
men’s societies had over a thousand 
volumes and the ladies’ societies had 
begun a library by sending a delega- 
tion down to Mr. Fitch’s bookstore 
to purchase Motley’s “Dutch Repub- 
lic,” Tennyson’s “Works,” and Irving’s 
“Washington.” After the war all the 
societies joined together in forming 
the Union Library Association. This 
organization sponsored lectures each 
year by such luminaries as Russell H. 
Conwell, Mark Twain, and Elbert 
Hubbard and used the profits to buy 
books for the combined literary soci- 
eties’ library. Though the ULA library 
was smaller, as late as the Nineties at 
least it was probably more valuable 
than the College library. The ULA 
collection was an appropriate 
gift from earlier student generations 
to later ones.” 


With the changing and growing col- 
lection came a changing and growing 
list of rules governing student behavior 
relating to the library. The first was 
plain enough: ‘“‘No student shall draw 
more than one volume from the Library 
at a time, nor shall books be drawn, 
except at the times appropriate to this 
purpose.” In the 1840's the library was 
open from 1 to 2 p.m. Saturday and 
at no other time. Only about a quarter 
of the students bothered to take out 
"60's the 
longer, but carefully arranged so that 


books. In the hours were 


men and women could not use the li 


brary at the same time. During this 
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period ladies and gentlemen also were 
not allowed to accompany each other 
to or from religious meetings. All this 
changed in 1888 when rules were re- 
written to permit students to renew 
books and withdraw more books con- 
currently. Library hours were increased 
and, most important for the great Ob- 
erlin tradition of the libe date, men and 
women were allowed to use the library 
at the same time. 

But the restriction, passed as early 
as 1869 (rule 42), that “No talking is 
allowed in the Library, except with the 
Librarian” was still in effect. This 
caused some problems, especially in 
1912 when President King decided to 
enforce the rule strictly. The head li- 
brarian, Azariah Root, was on sabbati- 
cal, leaving his assistant, Keyes Metcalf, 
"11, to enforce the rule. Metcalf was 
Root’s brother-in-law and in 1916-17 
became acting librarian. He eventually 
became director of the Harvard Univer- 
sity library from 1937 to 1955. Met- 
calf now recalls: “I knew personally 
every One in College except the fresh- 
men and you can imagine the predica- 
ment I was in. I accepted my orders 
and proceeded to put out of the reading 
room everyone who whispered or made 
-a disturbance of any kind. This suc- 
ceeded in quieting the reading room 
down.” 

In the roaring °20’s the library rules 
were relaxed at the same time that 
smoking was legalized, but whispering, 
talking, or other disturbance in the 
reading room still was strictly forbid- 
den. Today’s official library handbook 
states: ““No list of Do’s and Don’t’s can 
substitute for a governing sense of 
ethical behavior and social conscious- 
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ness in each individual.” But as anyone 
who has lifted his voice in the reading 
room well knows, the spirit of the 1869 


rule lingers on. As today’s librarians 
are quick to point out, students them- 
selves insure that the main reading 
room is quiet by using an elaborate 
system of annoyed scowls, intense 
glares, and when necessary, rational 
discourse. 

Oberlin has had six librarians. Dr. 
James Dascomb, from Dartmouth, who 
also taught science and served as sec- 
retary of the faculty, was the first. 
Henry Whipple, principal of the pre- 
paratory department, held the position 
in 1848. The first full-time librarian 
was Henry Matson. For 40 years, from 
1887 to 1927, Azariah Root ran the 
library in addition to his activities as 
founding member of the Anti-Saloon 
League, vice-chairman of the faculty, 
lecturer in the College, and president of 
the American Library Association. In 
his later years he was everywhere recog- 
nized as the dean of college librarians. 
According to Metcalf, “He was very 
friendly with the students, and as the 
library got service it became not only 
the educational center of the college 
but the social center as well. As a re- 
sult, it tended to be noisy as the stu- 
dents talked together.” And so Met- 
calf’s troubles began. 

When President Wilkins began_ his 
administration in 1927 the Hall en- 
dowment had become fully available 
to the College and the library shared in 
the benefits. President Wilkins was 
particularly interested in its develop- 
ment. Salaries and book funds were 
increased and additional staff secured. 
Julian Fowler, librarian of the Univer- 


Spear Library, predecessor to 
Carnegie, was used from 1885 to 1908. 


sity of Cincinnati, was appointed li- 
brarian and professor of bibliography 
to succeed Root. Along with adminis- 
trative duties, he continued Root’s 
courses in bibliography and the history 
of books and printing, lectured at the 
Western Reserve School of Library 
Science and was president of the Ohio 
Library Association, 1928-29. Oberlin 
was One of the three colleges selected 
by the Carnegie Corporation to receive 
$150,000 as an endowment of the li- 
brarianship and this was named the 
Azariah Smith Root Foundation. 

Fowler reminisces that an overcrowd- 
ed library seemed to greet him where- 
ever he went, with remodelling, enlarge- 
ment and reorganization the immediate 
need. At Cincinnati he devoted several 
years to planning a new structure for 
which ground was about to be broken 
when he left in 1928 after a successful 
campaign for a municipal bond issue 
had provided funds. 

When Fowler came to Oberlin, Car- 
negie Library was only 20 years old 
and he found it outgrown but still suited 
to the needs of a college of the type 
and time. The day of the computer, 
television, video tape and information 
retrieval with the accompanying change 
in teaching methods and library re- 
quirements was yet to come. With funds 
at hand to enlarge the basic collection, 
Fowler wondered where to put the 
books and where to seat the increasing 
number of readers. Judicious discard- 
ing of unused duplicates and the storing 
of seldom used materials in other build- 
ings temporarily solved the book prob- 
lem; but the seating problem remained. 

In 1939 the College began a million- 
dollar program for academic buildings. 
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The reading room of 
Spear Library. 


A new library was out of the question, 
but $225,000 was set aside for an ad- 
dition and alterations in the old build- 
ing. Stack capacity was more than 
doubled. So far as outer appearance 
went, the simplicity which the architect 
had regretfully adopted in 1908 proved 
a blessing. Without outside collabora- 
tion and at a considerable saving, Rob- 
ert Cutler, the college superintendent of 
construction, was able to harmonize the 
old and the new and follow Fowler’s 
plans for additional stacks, a reserve 
room, rare book room and workrooms. 

Fowler also put his heart into im- 
proving the service of the library. Ober- 
lin pioneered in alumni loan service by 
mail, summer loans to students, rental 
collections, inviting exhibits, and liberal 
stack privileges. During World War II, 
the library even loaned books to alumni 
serving overseas in the armed forces. 

In the spirit of Oberlin’s coeducation- 
al tradition, Eileen Thornton, who was 
head librarian at Vassar, replaced Fow- 
ler when he retired in 1956. She has 
announced (December 1970 Alumni 
Magazine) her intention to step down 
at the end of the current academic year. 
There have been a number of develop- 
ments during her tenure. Among these 
is a major music library to serve the 
Conservatory, a unified science library 
in Kettering to improve services to the 
science departments, and establishment 
of a collection supporting East Asian 
studies. Subject specialists in music, art 
and science have been added and the 
reference services expanded and im- 
proved. Readers have been given pro- 
gressively easier access to all parts of 
the collection, and library hours have 
been considerably extended. 
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The collection itself increased to 
682,225 at the end of 1969-70. This 
figure does not include documents, mi- 
crofilms or the extensive collection of 
catalogued paperbound material. Born 
in Ireland, Miss Thornton became a 
citizen of the United States in 1924. 
She is a graduate of the University of 
Minnesota and has her A.M. from the 
Universitv of Chicago. Before going to 
Vassar (1945-56), she had held various 
library posts, chiefly in the Midwest. 

Miss Thornton serves on the board of 
trustees of Public Affairs Information 
Service, the board of overseers of Case 
Western Reserve Universitv, and the 
executive board of the Ohio College 
Library Center. The Oberlin College 
Library was a founding member of 


OCLC, which was chartered in 1967° 


and is located in Columbus. 

For many years, by tacit understand- 
ing but not, as is often stated, required 
by the terms of the Carnegie gift, library 
service was given to the local commu- 
nity and the public schools in return for 
small payments by the City Council and 
the Board of Education. As the state 
tax laws changed and the schools had 
to provide their own libraries a better 
arrangement had to be made. In 1947, 
after much study and legal advice, the 
Oberlin Public Library was officially 
organized as a separate entitv, operated 
by the College under contract with the 
municipality. The Oberlin Public Li- 
brary now shares in the receipts from 
certain taxes designated for public li- 
braries and is a part of the Lorain Coun- 
ty system. 

As the centennial of Oberlin’s found- 
ing approached and Professor Fletcher 


worked on his history of the College. 


several graduate students interested 
themselves in exploring various episodes 
in the local story. Mrs. Geraldine Hop- 
kins Hubbard undertook a study of 
Oberlin’s part in the abolition move- 
ment. For this she was awarded the 
master’s degree in 1931. An important 
part of her dissertation was a classified 
catalog of the more than 1,600 pieces 
of anti-slavery propaganda in the library 
—the literature that had influenced 
public opinion in the United States and 
Europe from the 18th century to the 
date of the Emancipation Proclamation. 
This was published under Fowler's edi- 
torship in 1932, one of the first of its 
kind to appear in print. Later additions 
were recorded in supplementary lists by 
Franklyn Bright, °41. Continuing 
growth by gift and purchase increased 
the holdings to such an extent that an 
entirely new catalog was needed be- 
cause the 1932 edition had long been 
exhausted. 

Miss Thornton secured funds from 
the College and other sources to begin 
the project and, in 1970, a grant of 
$3,000 from the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion to pay for new purchases, thus 
library still more. 
Fowler has been 


strengthening the 
Since his retirement 
compiling the new catalog, listing 
around 2,500 bound volumes and pam- 
phlets. When money can be found for 
publication, Oberlin’s collection, al- 
ready nationally known and used by 
scholars in increasing numbers, will be 
doubly valuable. 

Throughout the library’s history, the 
growing collection of books has made 
first 
books were kept in anv room that hap- 
ho re 


constant problem. At 


space a 


pened to be handy, From until 
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after the Civil War this was in the old 
chapel on Tappan Square. Society Hall, 
erected in 1868 across from the present 
site of Finney Chapel, had space on the 
upper floor for both College and liter- 
ary-society libraries. In 1885 the Spear 
Library was completed, facing Tappan 
Square not far from North Main St. 

At the dedication of this building a 
marble statue of the “Reading Girl” was 
donated to the College. An enthusiastic 
member of the Review staff ecstasized: 
“Surely, (her) eager, intellectual face 
with its intense absorption must be an 
inspiration to the most unappreciative 
mind.” This statue soon became the 
center of interest in the library. Future 
classes were inspired to paint the Read- 
ing Girl’s nails with nailpolish, adorn 
her cheeks with rouge, drape mice over 
her book, and one fortunate alumnus 
may still be walking around with her 
right toe. 

But librarians are more interested in 
books and shelving space than statues, 
and within a decade Root was com- 
plaining that many volumes had to be 
piled on tables and on the floor and 
temporary shelves had to be put up in 
the tiny reading room. Metcalf recalls 
that books were stored in several loca- 
tions around campus, including the top 
floor of Warner, the Conservatory, and 
in an old house that stood about where 
the east side of Carnegie Library now 
stands. 

Metcalf was the only person who 
knew where books had been tucked 
away in Spear. It became so crowded 
that every available square foot of space 
was in use. It was obvious that an en- 
tire new building was needed. Fletcher 
aptly described how this problem was 
solved in an assembly talk he gave in 
1941: 

“Sometime in 1903 a young Cleve- 
land matron appeared at the Citizens 
National Bank of Oberlin and asked to 
borrow $50,000. Cassie Chadwick is 
described as having had a figure of 
fashionable ‘hourglass lines’ on which 
she ‘wore clothes like a duchess.’ Her 
face, it is said, was that ‘of a slightly 
sad angel’ and her eyes were ‘large, 
deep, and sincere.’ Cassie was, you will 
gather, quite fetching. As collateral for 
the proposed loan she offered a personal 
note for half a million dollars signed by 
Andrew Carnegie. She was not at liber- 
ty, she said, to explain why the steel 
magnate should be so generous. 

“So they gave her the 50 grand, and 
she came again and again until she had 
borrowed $350,000. Back in Cleveland 
She bought pianos by the dozens and 
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Azariah Root, ’84, librarian who urged 
and got Carnegie Library. 


Keyes D. Metcalf, 11, served as 
Root’s assistant, later became Harvard’s 
librarian. 


provided all three of her maids with 
mink coats. Then in November 1904, 
the news came to Oberlin that Cassie 
Chadwick was a professional autograph 
manufacturer who had already served 
one term for practicing her art. The 
bank closed its doors. Three hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars out of Ober- 
lin didn’t leave much. Townsmen lost 
their savings and students lost the 
money they had put aside to pay board 
bills. 

“Of course, Carnegie wasn’t respon- 
sible, but because his name had been 
used he gave $15,000 to make up the 
losses of college students. One day 
President King, while in New York, 
went in to thank Carnegie for his kind- 
ness. He came out with a promise of 
$125,000 to build Oberlin a new library 
building. 

“And so the 75th anniversary of the 
college was celebrated in 1908 by the 
dedication of Finney Chapel and the 
Carnegie Library. William Coolidge 
Lane, Harvard librarian, delivered the 
dedicatory address. Cassie Chadwick 
got ten years.” 

Ground was broken for Carnegie 
library in 1906. Azariah Root’s plans 
called for a fireproof building with suit- 
able light and ventilation “constructed 
with a view to economy of administra- 
tion.” According to Normand S. Pat- 
ton, an architect of the firm Patton & 
Miler of Chicago, designers of both the 
Carnegie Library and Warner Gym, 
“The amount of money available after 
these requirements are met is not so 
large as to admit of a very elaborate 
building, architecturally considered. It 
will be necessary to make a building 
upon severely simple lines, and with a 
minimum of cut stone work.” For the 
small section of cut stone work the ar- 
chitects, citing the Acanthus plant as 
the inspiration for the Corinthian col- 
umn and the lotus for the Egyptian de- 
sign, “followed the historical prece- 
dents and looked for some plant indige- 
nous to the soil. They saw a horse 
chestnut tree growing in front of the 
building and noted the beauty of its 
deep-cut leaves. They remembered that 
Ohio has been called the ‘Buckeye State’ 
and bade the carver place this appropri- 
ate form upon the stone.” Students of 
Egyptian architecture may find some 
wry humor in the fact that the shape of 
the portal above the library’s main en- 
trance is borrowed from the style of 
Egyptian tombs. 

The 125,000 volumes in the library 
collection were moved from Spear and 
elsewhere to Carnegie in a few weeks in 
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Julian Fowler, Carnegie’s second 
librarian, had to settle for an expansion 
of Carnegie in 1941. His secretary 
from 1935 to 1953 was Evelyn Latham, 
'29, now Mrs. Abednago C. Reese. 


midsummer of 1908. Keyes Metcalf 
and his brother, T. Nelson, °12, (the 
18th child of Isaac Stevens Metcalf) 
moved these books in wooden crates, 
fondly referred to as coffins. To avoid 
bringing any more dirt than necessary 
into the new building it was Nelson’s 
task while the books were outdoors be- 
tween the two buildings to pick the 
books up, one in each hand, and slap 
them violently together to shake the 
dust off. 


The addition in 1941 gave the library 
a new capacity to hold 500,000 books, 
but today, 90,000 volumes are stored 
outside Carnegie, at considerable ex- 
pense and inconvenience. As the need 
for stack space has grown, it has been 
necessary to cut deeply into study areas. 
When Ralph E. Ellsworth, ’29, director 
of libraries at the University of Color- 
ado, reported in 1963 on his study of 
Oberlin’s library needs, he found that 
existing stack space is “tortuous, dirty, 
badly lighted, poorly ventilated, not 
properly humidified and. . . unsafe for 
human use.” 

A few other problems with Carnegie: 
to get a drink of water you must chase 
down to the first floor, unless you like 
the hot, rusty water available on the 
seminar floor; to study in the library 
with any privacy in the spring you can 
go to the desks in the stacks, but then 
you’re kept busy brushing the dead bugs 
off your page; if you are lucky enough 
to wangle a key to one of the private 
carrels, you find yourself in a 5’ by 6’ 
metal box that is stuffy, hot, and poorly 
lighted. It is not surprising that stu- 
dents perennially find great delight in 
libe stunts; they may be appropriate re- 
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action to the stress of working in the 
library. 

Over the years students have thought 
of a variety of libe stunts. One time 
two students, one in the main reading 
room and the other in the reserve room, 
simultaneously announced that cocoa 
and donuts were being served in the re- 
serve room and reading room, respec- 
tively. The schemers achieved the ex- 
pected result when a crush of hungry 
people met halfway down (up) the stairs. 
Of course, there are the annual co-op 
parades. The most sensational of these 
occurred several years ago when an ad- 
venturesome motor-cycle enthusiast 
zoomed up the main stairs. Another 
stunt involved a dozen College men who 
surrounded a co-ed. Students watching 
this mock football huddle gasped as a 
blouse, skirt, bra, and other female 


clothing were tossed away. Then, to 
the surprise of the staring crowd in the 
main reading room, the girl emerged, 
fully clothed. One day a student found 
it amusing to release mice in the main 
reading room. The library was inhab- 
ited by mice for two years thereafter. 


When the Mudd Learning Center be- 
comes its modern successor, Carnegie 
will not be torn down. It is possible 
that the public library facilities will be 
expanded to include the entire ground 
floor. 

Cassie Chadwick probably never 
knew how beneficial her counterfeit 
checks had been to Oberlin. Had she 
seen the Carnegie library, she certainly 
would have been surprised. But if she 
could see the plans for the new learning 
center, she just wouldn’t believe it! 


Eileen Thornton, librarian since 1956, 
wins victory after long battle. 
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Class Trustees: 


Helpful Innovation 


Although veteran trustees as well as 
“class” trustees maintained a “one swal- 
low doesn’t make a summer” attitude, 
comments about the November trustee 
meeting gave every indication that the 
new enlargement of the board to include 
three recent graduates is proving to be a 
helpful innovation. 

Remarks by veteran trustees follow- 
ing the meeting were quite similar to 
those made by faculty members two 
years ago when students first attended 
meetings of the general and divisional 
faculties. Concern that the new mem- 
bers would regard themselves principally 
as advocates of currently popular stu- 
dent causes proved to be unjustified. 
There also was no indication that full, 
frank and spirited discussion was in- 
hibited in any way. 

One veteran commented that he ad- 
mired Robert Krulwich, 69, and Wil- 
liam Rich, ’70, for their ability to be 
“polite without being cowed.” It was 
also stated that Rich and Krulwich 
contributed opinions that might not 
otherwise have been considered. 

“Their contribution to the delibera- 
tions was tremendous,” said Gerald 
Morgan, only non-alumnus on the 
board, “and I have not heard any vet- 
eran trustee who has any different opin- 
ion.” 

Prior to the meeting, Krulwich ad- 
mitted that he had been overwhelmed 
by the volume of mail trustees are re- 
quired to read. Rich was impressed 
by the time and energy trustees devote 
to the College. “I would guess that few 
students realize that a man like Walter 
K. Bailey, ’19, has devoted an estimated 
10 percent of his time to Oberlin Col- 
lege over the past 20 years,” he said. 

Barry Mallis, ’68, was unable to 
attend the meeting. Rich admitted that 
he returned to Oberlin wondering about 
the real significance of trustees since he 
believed internal direction of the Col- 
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lege was under strong internal control. 
He said he left with a realization that 
the major financial, legal and other de- 
cisions are important, serious, time-con- 
suming and complex. 

“I was impressed by the willingness 
of the board members to devote their 
resources, while being careful not to in- 
terfere with the internal affairs of the 
College,” he said. 

Alumni-elected trustee Thomas 
Boardman, °39, said he thought Rich 
and Krulwich “led us, perhaps sub-con- 
sciously, to take their attitudes into ac- 
count in our responses to various prob- 
lems. We were most comfortable with 
them and I believe they were comfort- 
able with us.” 

Walter Heller, ’35, also alumni- 
elected, said Krulwich and Rich gave 
every indication that they would be 
“neither mere window dressing nor 
noisy negativists. Just as I hoped, they 
are going to be an affirmative force for 
realism and relevance (that is the right 
word).”’ 

Dr. Thomas Gelehrter, 57, who was 
the youngest member of the board prior 
to the meeting, was particularly im- 
pressed by the performance of President 
Fuller, 56, who also was taking an ac- 
tive part in his first meeting. 

Dr. Gelehrter, an alumni-elected 
trustee, said President Fuller not only 
made it clear that he was in charge of 
the meeting but he also conveyed “the 
same sense of excitement and willing- 
ness to experiment that he has brought 
to the campus.” 

“He is certainly not for change sim- 
ply for its own sake,” Dr. Gelehrter 
commented, “and it would be incorrect 
to say that educational innovation has 
been lacking at Oberlin during the last 
decade. Nevertheless, I got the feeling 
at this meeting that Oberlin was about 
to undergo some significant changes 
and improvements.” 

“There will be opposition to his readi- 
ness to experiment from both the facultv 
and some members of the board, but I 


was impressed by the way he managed 
to excite a large number of the members 
of the board.” 


Ford Tourney Results 


Ohio debaters took the top prizes at the 
third annual Ford National Invitational 
Debate Tournament Jan. 8-10 at Ober- 
lin. 

Ohio Northern University seniors 
Tim Hart and Rosemary Stewart won 
first place over the 42 teams entered in 
the tournament, and Gene George of 
Bowling Green State University was top 
speaker. Teams were entered by 38 
colleges and universities from 16 states 
coast-to-coast. 

The ONU team defeated University 
of Toledo sophomores Robert DeMars 
and Tom Fennell in the final round to 
take the first place trophies by a 3-2 
judges’ decision. 

Presentation of five top speaker 
awards was made by Ray Kooi, director 
of the Ford Motor Company Fund. De- 
baters ranking second through fifth as 
speakers were: Rom Garber, University 
of Georgia; Al Snider, Brown Univer- 
sity; David White, Wayne State Uni- 
versity; and Tom Fennell, University of 
Toledo. 

James D. Maxwell, educational af- 
fairs representative of the Ford Motor 
Co., presented permanent and traveling 
trophies to the first place winners and 
a second-place trophy to Toledo. Both 
teams also received trophies for reach- 
ing the final round. 

The Oberlin team of Dennis Sisk and 
Joel Feldman, both freshmen, with a 
5-3 record in preliminary rounds, was 
ineligible to participate in eliminations 
because the Oberlin Forensic Union was 
tournament host. 


NBC Airs Choir 
The Oberlin College Choir was featured 
three times during January on NBC’s 
“Great Choirs of America” program. 

Selections broadcast on the morning 
radio show were: Jan. 10, ‘““Ave Maria,” 
by Verdi and “In Dulce Jubilo,” by 
Scheidt; Jan. 17, “Gloria” from ‘Mass 
in G,” by Poulenc and “The Hunter,” 
by Brahms; Jan. 24, ‘“Sicut Servis” from 
“The Magnificat,” by Bach and “O Clap 
Your Hands,” by V. Williams. 

All selections were taped during the 
period that Robert Fountain was con- 
ductor of the choir. 


Officers Appointed 


Ellsworth C. Carlson, °39, acting prov- 
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Carlson 


Ornstein 
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ost since September 1969, has been ap- 
pointed provost. 

Carlson, a professor of history, served 
as acting president last summer in the 
two-month period before President Ful- 
ler took office. He is a former Shansi 
rep and a specialist in Far Eastern his- 
tory and has been a member of the fac- 
ulty since 1950. 

As provost, Carlson is the College’s 
chief academic budget officer and, in 
the absence of President Fuller, its chief 
executive. Such activities and offices as 
the archives, art museum, computer cen- 
ter and library, among others, report to 
him. 

Roger S. Cooper has been appointed 
treasurer and Stanley E. Ornstein, ’64, 
secretary of* the college. Both had 
served in acting capacities since July 
1969. 

Cooper joined the administrative staff 
as assistant treasurer in January 1966. 
A native of Cleveland, he is president 
of Oberlin Rotary, treasurer of First 
Church in Oberlin and a veteran of both 
the Navy and the Air Force. 

Ornstein’s primary responsibility is 
that of assistant to the president, a po- 
sition he has held since September 1968. 


New Music 


New directions in which contemporary 
and old music combine with other me- 
dia in a unique mix are being explored 
in a series of nine recitals this year. 

A band ensemble greeted people at 
the first recital, on Friday, Oct. 9, out- 
side Hall Auditorium. Indoors, the pro- 
gram included new and medieval music, 
slides, lights, film projections, a movie, 
and an exhibition of art works in the 
foyer. The final part of the evening’s 
experience again was outside, with an 
innovative display of color images as 
the concertgoers left. 

Music for the evening was Henry 
Brant’s Street Music; Edwin London’s 
Portraits of Three Women (American), 
Phil Winsor’s Coronation, and Morton 
Subotnick’s Play #4. Gene Young, ’60, 
directed ensembles for the Brant and 
Ellis works; Kenneth Moore, those for 
the London and Subotnick pieces. 

Following the showing of a short 
movie, Musicircus by Ronald Nameth, 
members of the Oberlin College Colle- 
gium Musicum presented six 13th Cen- 
tury Songs of Praise under the direction 
of ‘L. Dean Nuernberger. The final 
music presentation was Henry Cowell’s 
Ostinato Pianissimo, with a percussion 
ensemble conducted by Conservatory 
senior Garry Kvistad. Performers were 


Oberlin students, with Conservatory fac- 
ulty members conducting the ensembles, 
except for Kvistad. 

While all the New Directions recitals 
begin at 7:30 p.m. and are open to the 
public, they are being held in different 
locations to allow for different effects. 
One program, an addition to the nine 
recitals, was an 18-hour performance of 
Satie’s Vexations, held in Fairchild 
Chapel. 

Other programs involve composer- 
performers, the Student Contemporary 
Music Chamber Ensemble, guest solo- 
ists such as pianist David Burge and or- 
ganist William Allbright, the four-mem- 
ber Sonic Arts Union, faculty and stu- 
dent composers. 

The recitals replace the festivals of 
contemporary music which the Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music has sponsored 
for the past 20 years. A New Music 
committee has been formed to plan ex- 
perimental types of programs, using 
multi-media, and attracting a new mix 
of people. Unlike traditional music, 
which can be appreciated without being 
seen, one of the essential features of 
these recitals is that they require the 
presence of an audience. 

Randolph Coleman, assistant profes- 
sor of music theory, is chairman of the 
New Music committee which includes 
five students and seven other faculty 
members, representing different depart- 
ments. 


Fountain to Leave 


University of Wisconsin regents have 
approved the appointment of Robert P. 
Fountain, director of the Oberlin Col- 
lege Choir, as director of choral activi- 
ties on the Madison campus beginning 
with the 1971-72 academic year. 

Prof. Fountain had served since 1965 
as dean of the Oberlin Conservatory of 
Music in addition to his choral duties. 
He is currently on leave to serve as Dis- 
tinguished Professor at Brooklyn Col- 
lege. 

Describing his stay at Oberlin as “the 
most productive years of my life,” 
Fountain told the Oberlin Review that 
he had made the decision to leave in 
June 1969 “in order to gain what I want 
most in life right now—a new chal- 
lenge.” 

At Wisconsin he will be in charge of 
a whole department of choral activities. 
He hopes to put his particular ideas of 
choral conduct into effect, especially in 
the emphasis of atonal music (where no 
single tone or key is made to sound 
most important). 

Meantime, a search is actively pro- 
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ceeding for a new dean of the Conserv- 
atory. Alumni are invited to nominate 
candidates for consideration by the 
search committee or to suggest the 
names of persons who might be of spe- 
cial assistance in providing the names 
of candidates. 

Nominees need not be professional 
musicians or music educators, although 
a deep interest in music and education 
is, of course, desirable. Nominations 
should be accompanied by a brief de- 
scription of the candidate’s qualifica- 
tions, and should be submitted to the 
President’s Office or to any member of 
the Search Committee. Faculty members 
include: Herbert H. Henke, ’53, coordi- 
nator, Robert F. Baustian, Emil C. 
Danenberg, Kenneth Moore, Jack Ra- 
dunsky, Joseph I. Schwartz, and Sylvan 
Suskin. 


New Radio Show 


“Exchange . . . Oberlin,” a new series 
of “talk” programs for radio produced 
by Oberlin College and featuring an ex- 
change of views on issues of the 70’s, is 
being aired over WK YC-FM, Cleveland, 
at 10:05 p.m. the first Sunday of each 
month. Arrangements are also being 
made to air the series over WOBC. 

The programs are moderated by Da- 
vid M. Byers, campus minister. Partici- 
pants are drawn from the student body 
and will include townspeople of the city 
of Oberlin. 

Executive producer for the college- 
produced series is Thomas W. Bethel, 
audio engineer in the Conservatory. 
Technical direction is by David A. 
Webb, Conservatory sophomore from 
Forest Park, Ga. 


Concerto Winners 

Six Oberlin seniors were named winners 
in the annual concerto competition held 
by the Conservatory last fall. Each is 
performing as soloist this season with 
one of the Conservatory’s instrumental 
ensembles. 

The students are Mary Ann Bailey, 
soprano, of Ferndale, Wash.; Steven E. 
Buchanan, piano, of Dallas, Tex.; Janet 
E. Cobb, mezzo-soprano, of Royal Oak, 
Mich.; Ronald A. Copes, violin, of Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Marian E. Hahn, piano, 
of Larchmont, N.Y.; and Robert G. 
Shannon, piano, of Moorhead, Minn. 
All are in the Conservatory except for 
Miss Hahn, who is a religion major in 
the College of Arts and Sciences. 

Miss Bailey appeared with the Ober- 
lin Chamber Orchestra Nov. 24, per- 
forming Samuel Barber’s “Knoxville— 
Summer of 1915;’ Buchanan will ap- 
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pear with the Oberlin Wind Ensemble 
March 25, Stravinsky’s “Concerto for 
Piano and Winds;” and Miss Cobb, with 
the Chamber Orchestra March 12, 
Henze’s “Five Neapolitan Songs.” 

Miss Hahn, a religion major in the 
College of Arts and Sciences, appeared 
with the Oberlin Orchestra, Dec. 15, 
playing Beethoven’s Fifth Piano Con- 
certo. Also with the Oberlin Orchestra, 
Copes on Feb. 19 performed Stravin- 
sky’s Violin Concerto and Shannon, 
Liszt’s Concerto No. 2. 

Miss Hahn enrolled in the Conserva- 
tory as a freshman and tied for the 
second highest average in the class. She 
transferred to Arts and Sciences as a 
sophomore and made the dean’s list. 

The concerto competition has been 
held annually for more than 20 years. 
The musicians are nominated by the 
various departments after preliminary 
auditions. 


Inaugural Singers 


Oberlin Music Theater’s Patricia Schra- 
den, ’*70, and Jack Trussel were guest 
performers during Ohio Gov. John J. 
Gilligan’s inauguration festivities Jan. 
11 in Columbus. 

Miss Schraden, a graduate student in 
the master of music in music theater 
program at the Conservatory, and Trus- 
sel, a guest artist in the 1970 OMT sea- 
son, sang selections from Verdi’s “La 
Traviata.” Robert F. Baustian, profes- 
sor of orchestral conducting, was the 
piano accompanist. 


77 Off Campus 


A record number of students—77— 
were studying in accredited programs 
away from the campus last fall at 36 in- 
stitutions in 17 foreign countries and at 
six in the United States. 

Two-thirds of the students are away 
for the academic year, the others for 
one semester only. One will spend two 
years studying communications, film- 
making and photography at the San 
Francisco Art Institute. 

Of the 77 travelers, two-thirds are 
members of the junior class, with the re- 
mainder divided between the sopho- 
more and senior classes. Fifty-nine are 
studying abroad and 18 in this country. 

Projects abroad include study of the 
cultures and languages of foreign coun- 
tries; of the flute, harmony and music 
theory; and a teaching internship in a 
British secondary school. 

Ten students are enrolled in pro- 
grams sponsored by the Great Lakes 
Colleges Association in Bogota, Colom- 
bia; at American University in Beirut, 


Lebanon; and at Waseda University in 
Tokyo, Japan. Another 18 are partici- 
pating in programs offered by Antioch 
College in England and France; Bran- 
deis University in Jerusalem; Knox Col- 
lege in Barcelona; New York Univer- 
sity in Madrid; Temple University in 
Rome; and Wayne State University in 
Munich. 

The largest enrollment, 12, was in the 
GLCA-sponsored Urban Semester pro- 
gram in Philadelphia. There were two 
enrollees in a GLCA arts program in 
New York. 


Time for Renewal 


A conference entitled “A Time for Re- 
newal: Towards Educational Reform at 
Oberlin” was held on the campus No- 
vember 18-22 in response to President 
Fuller’s challenge that Oberlin try to 
redefine the role of the liberal arts 
college. 

The public event brought together 
visiting experts in the field of education, 
Oberlin faculty members and students, 
and Oberlin public school teachers. It 
featured workshops in six areas of 
major concern. 

Visiting speakers included John 
Boettiger of Hampshire College, associ- 
ate chairman of the Committee on 
Human Development; Mrs. Wendy 
Gollub, 66, of the program, “Affective 
Education,” in the Philadelphia public 
schools, and John Holt, author and 
teacher, who gave the major address of 
the conference. 

The workshops focused on ways that 
learning can take place; on learning 
by involving the whole person—mind 
and body; on experiencing the fullness 
of the physical self through confronta- 
tion with one’s body—or “learning and 
labor pains.” 


Faculty Notes 

Mrs. Jeanne B. Lopez, librarian of the 
Adult Division of the Oberlin Public 
Library, has been awarded a post-mas- 
ter’s fellowship at Wayne State Univer- 
sity. Mrs. Dureve Jones, administra- 
tive assistant in the Public Library, is in 
charge of the Adult Division during her 
absence. 


* * * 


David Cerone, associate professor of 
violin since 1962, has resigned effective 
next fall to head the violin department 
of the Cleveland Institute of Music. He 
will continue on the faculty of Meadow- 
mount School of Music in Westport, 
N. Y., where he has taught for the past 
three summers. His wife, who has a 
private class of violin students in Ober- 
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lin and served for two years as a tem- 
porary faculty member, will also join 
the Cleveland faculty. 


* * * 


Edward L. Long Jr., professor of 
religion, was elected vice president of 
the American Society of Christian Eth- 
ics at the 12th Annual Meeting of the 
Society, held at Wesley Theological 
Seminary, Washington, D. C., Jan. 
21-24. 


* * x 


George E. Waln, emeritus professor 
of woodwind instruments and music 
education, is writing a column entitled 
“Woodwind Clinic” for the /nstrimen- 
talist, a nationally-circulated magazine 
published monthly in Evanston, Ill., for 
instrumental supervisors and directors. 


* * * 


Nathan Gottschalk. former assistant 
professor of violin (1950-56), has be- 
come chairman of the music depart- 
ment of the State University of New 
York at Albany. 


* * * 


Norman Hudak, former instructor of 
chemistry (1958-60), has been listed in 
the 1970 edition of Outstanding Edu- 
cators of America.” He is professor of 
chemistry at Williamette University in 
Salem. Ore. 


Robert Baustian, professor of orches- 
tral conducting and conductor of the 
Oberlin Orchestra, was guest con- 
ductor for the Texas all-state high 
school orchestra Feb. 12-13 at Houston. 


oH * * 


Harriet Simons, associate professor of 
choral conducting and director of the 
Oberlin College Choir, was guest con- 
ductor at Northern Iowa University’s 
Zall Corn Festival Feb. 27. 


* * * 

Richard Kapuscinski, professor of 
violoncello, will give an Oberlin Con- 
servatory Faculty Debut recital at Car- 
negie Recital Hall, New York City, on 
March 12. 


* *k * 


David S. Boe, associate professor of 
organ and harpsichord, will give a solo 
recital at First English Lutheran Church 
in Lorain, Ohio, on March 21. On Feb. 
21 he was organist for a performance 
of Bach’s “Clavierueburg” at the 
church. 

A * * 

Daniel Domb, assistant professor of 
violoncello. will solo with the Oakland 
(Calif.) Symphony Orchestra March 16- 


18 in Oakland and March 19 at Diablo 
College, Calif. 


eee ge 


Associate professors David H. Benz- 
ing, Robert Piron and Robert E. Warner 
have received Science Faculty Fellow- 
ships from the National Science Foun- 
dation for 1971-72. Benzing, biology, 
and Warner, physics, will be on Re- 
search Status appointment next year, 
Benzing at the University of South 
Florida and Mr. Warner at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Mr. Piron, economics, 
will be on leave at the University of 
California at Berkeley. 

Benzing will continue research cen- 
tering around the problem of how air 
plants or epiphytes of the family Bro- 
meliaceae secure mineral nutrients in 
their arid, soilless environments and 
how nutritional phenomena influence 
the spacial distribution of these plants 
in nature. 

Piron will study mathematical eco- 
nomics and work on a research program 
titled “The Welfare Implications of Rev- 
enue Maximization.” 

Warner will spend the year at the 
department of nuclear physics at Ox- 
ford at the invitation of Prof. Denys H. 
Wilkinson, head of the department. He 
will do experimental nuclear physics re- 
search at the Oxford tendem van de 
Graaff accelerator; theoretical nuclear 
physics research in collaboration with 
Prof. Erich Vogt; and he will make 
occasional visits to the department of 
radiation physics at Churchill Hospital. 

* * * 

On leave this year: 

Simon Barenbaum, professor of 
French, visiting professor at Middle- 
bury College. 

Barbara J. Calmer, associate profes- 
sor of physical education, to work on 
program planning and research in spe- 
cial education of the mentally retarded 
in connection with the Lorain County 
School for the Mentally Retarded. 

Norman C. Craig, professor of chem- 
istry, at the University of California at 
Berkeley to continue research in vibra- 
tional spectroscopy. 

Hirschel Kasper, professor of eco- 
nomics, in Scotland at the University 
of Glasgow to study the effects of slum 
clearance on the employment opportu- 
nities of the relocated families. 

Betty Lind, assistant professor of 
modern dance, in New York City look- 
ing into new developments in modern 
dance and new approaches to teaching 
in studios and colleges. 

Alfred F, MacKay, assistant profes- 
sor of philosophy, visiting assistant pro- 
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fessor of philosophy at the University 
of Illinois. 

Charles T. Murphy, professor of clas- 
sics, to refresh his knowledge of antiqui- 
ties and excavations in Athens, and 
bring his knowledge of new discoveries 
and hypotheses up-to-date. 

Wayne Rapier, associate professor of 
oboe, to be association first oboist with 
the Boston Symphony. 

John R. Thompson, associate profes- 
sor of psychology and director of psy- 
chological services, at the University of 
North Carolina on appointment as a 
medical fellow in the School of Medi- 
cine. 

Robert W. Tufts, °40, professor of 
economics, revising his draft of a book 
on the control of force and studying the 
apparent success of the “horse-drawn” 
agriculture of the Amish farmers of 
Holmes and Wayne Counties in Ohio. 

Royce A. Dendler, instructor in art, 
to travel and present multi-media shows 
with three other artists. 

* * * 


On leave this semester: 

Thomas F. Dernburg, professor of 
economics, to finish the revision leading 
to the fourth edition of his book, ‘““Mac- 
roeconomics.” 

John W. Kurtz, professor of German, 
to work toward the completion of his 
manuscript on the life of John Frederic 
Oberlin. 

Albert J. McQueen, °52, associate 
professor of sociology and anthropol- 
ogy, to be in the Visiting Scientist Pro- 
gram at the National Institute for Men- 
tal Health in Bethesda, Md., carrying 
out an extensive research study of stress 
and crisis patterns in families. 

Charles H. Rathbone, assistant pro- 
fessor of education, for research on the 
informal, infant school classroom in 
England. 

William Berman, associate professor 
of viola and violin, to study the viola 
d'amore in Rome and the Kato Havas 
new approach to violin study in Lon- 
don. 

Howard T. Hatton, associate profes- 
sor of singing, to study group’ voice 
classes in California and London. 

Miles Mauney, assistant professor of 
pianoforte, to study in New York with 
Madame Olga Stroumillo. 

L. Dean Nuernberger, associate pro- 
fessor of music theory, to search for 
manuscripts of Spanish and English 
Renaissance polyphony. 

Elsie K. Sikkerbol, assistant professor 
of pianoforte, to observe teaching meth- 
ods in institutions in Montreal, Toronto 
and New York City. 
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THE 
1GROZA 
SLUMP 


By Orville A. Lindquist, ’01 


eaders of this magazine may re- 
R member that Lou Groza, the 

now-retired placekicker for the 
Cleveland Browns, had a slump at the 
end of the 1966 season and missed a 
number of field goals. 

He started the next year like the Lou 
of old. Then, when the season was well 
under way, sports broadcaster Frank 
Gifford surprised the country by say- 
ing, ““A ninety-one-year-old man 
straightened out Groza. It was a mat- 
ter of relaxation.” The old man was 
ninety-four, not ninety-one. I should 
know for I am that old man. What I 
saw and what I did, has, as far as I 
know, never been told. It is important 
for football and should be known. First 
it is necessary to say a word about my- 
self. 

At 17 I was sent to Oberlin College to 
study piano. I graduated and taught 
piano at the Conservatory for 38 years. 

It was hard to leave home because I 
was the school pitcher and loved base- 
ball. Piano and baseball do not mix 
and it meant leaving baseball for good. 
On the other hand, like many pitchers, 
I was a very poor batter. 

It was 30 years before I again had a 
bat in my hand when, by accident, I got 
into a pick-up game. Everybody com- 
plimented me on my batting. I thought 
I did well, but remembering the past, I 
took their compliments as a joke. 

A week later I played baseball again 
with the same result. This time I knew 
what improved my batting. It was the 
relaxation I learned in my study of 
piano; besides, for years I had made a 
special study of relaxation and had 
written many articles on the subject. 

Just a few weeks before I watched 
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Mr. LINDQUIST retired from the Con- 
servatory faculty in 1939 as professor 
of pianoforte, having taught at Oberlin 
since his graduation. He has since been 
consulted by the Cleveland Indians for 
the correction of batting slumps among 
some players. He also is the author of 
“Common Fallacies Regarding United 
States History” (1948) and “Untruths 
About Animals” (Richmond, Va.: Dietz 
Press 1950) in which he pointed out 
such things as the fact that polecats and 
skunks are not the same, that John Paul 
Jones and that 
George Washington didn’t wear a wig. 


was not an admiral 


Lou Groza try for a goal I wrote an ar- 
ticle for a magazine on the subject. I 
said that swinging arms were walking’s 
follow-through. If one were fully re- 
laxed, a little bend at the elbow, as 
when making a bow, would start a half- 
foot pendulum swing of the hanging 
arms. Groza’s little follow-through was 
beautiful to watch. I told my readers 
that if they ever saw him try for a goal, 
to be sure to watch it. 

I saw Groza try for a goal but once 
during his slump and that was on T.V. 
Naturally, because of the magazine ar- 
ticle, I watched for this follow-through, 
but he didn’t have it. This proved to 
me that he needed to be more relaxed 
before making this bend. It seemed a 
minor matter. I said nothing, thinking a 
little practice would put him back in his 
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groove. I never gave Groza another 
thought until the next spring when I 
heard him interviewed on _ television. 
Someone asked if he had yet found out 
what his trouble was. He said, ‘No, I 
have not.” It was then that I wrote to 
tell him what I had noticed. There was 
tension somewhere in his shoulder and 
the cure was to see that both shoulders 
were completely down before his kick. 

He answered with a fine letter, but 
ended it saying that relaxation was not 
his trouble. 

I immediately replied that I was sorry 
to disagree with him, but my study of 
relaxation had taught me that Mother 
Nature never makes a mistake. 

I thought that was the end of the 
matter until the 1967 season and Frank 
Gifford’s statement about the 91-year- 
old man. 

Naturally, I am very thankful to Mr. 
Groza for passing this information to 
Mr. Gifford. Few men in Groza’s posi- 
tion would have done so. They would 
keep such news to themselves. So, keep- 
ing both shoulders completely down 
was the answer; in fact, it is the answer 
to most tension problems. 

Too many of us put calisthenics and 
exercises for relaxation in the same 
class. They are direct opposites. The 
one means the use of muscular energy. 
The other is a total absence of it. You 
do not make yourself relax. You simply 
let yourself be relaxed. The mere drop- 
ping of both shoulders leaves you fully 
relaxed. 

Authorities on relaxation tell me that 
it is impossible to be fully relaxed and, 
at the same time, have any mental anx- 
iety. Anxiety is responsible for most 
bad performances in sports. 

I have always been amazed at the lit- 
tle knowledge of relaxation that some 
professional athletes have. Babe Ruth 
once said he did not know what relaxa- 
tion was until he took some golf lessons. 
We might well wonder just how much 
golfers know about it. 

Golf has been so highly analyzed 
that you can be told half a dozen things 
you must do during a swing that lasts a 
fraction of a second. 

On the other hand, if golfers are fully 
relaxed before the swing, these half- 
dozen do’s and don’ts take place auto- 
matically. 

In both golf and baseball, players 
talk about working on their follow- 
through. They do not seem to know 
that the follow-through comes after the 
play it is associated with has been made. 
It has nothing to do with that play ex- 
cept to show how relaxed the athlete is 


when making it. He who is not satisfied 
with his follow-through should learn to 
be more relaxed when swinging. The 
follow-through will take care of itself, 

These are simple exercises which will 
show a person whether he is relaxed or 
not: 

(1) Stand straight, shoulders com- 
pletely down with arms hanging loose. 
Start inhaling slowly and slowly raise 
your arms out in front of your body, up 
and up above the head. As you suddenly 
exhale, drop down both arms. When 
you exhaled and dropped your arms, 
did you need to take a step forward, in 
order to keep your balance? If you did 
you were relaxed. If you didn’t, try, try 
again. This is the same follow-through 
pitchers have. Satchel Paige always said 
that his follow-through was so strong 
that if he didn’t catch himself he would 
fall flat on his face. 

(2) Stand as before, shoulders down 
and arms hanging loose. Be sure that 
your shoulders are completely down. 
Bend forward from the waistline as 
though making a bow. Does it start a 
short few inches of swinging from the 
shoulders? If there is no swing you are 
not relaxed. Practice until you are. 

All of our joints are connected by 
cartilage and tissue. They are fixed 
joints. The shoulder is a moveable joint. 
It can be moved up, down, forward, 
back and in a circle. A dozen or more 
of our body muscles have one end at- 
tached to the shoulder blade and collar- 
bone (really one bone) while the other 
end is fastened to some other bone. 

Naturally, when this big shoulder 
bone is raised, it pulls on all the muscles 
that are so attached. This creates ten- 
sion. The arms then do not move freely 
in their sockets. This type of tension is 
responsible for poor playing in most 
any sport. 

The villain is the trapezius; the enor- 
mous muscle attached to the back of 
the skull, extending over to the tip of 
each shoulder, where it is attached, and 
down to the 12th vertebra. When the 
upper part of this large muscle becomes 
tense, it pulls up the shoulders. 

Only two things cause the trapezius 
to become tense: cold weather and a 
man’s thoughts. 

The thoughts that always pull up the 
shoulders are principally emotional: 
fear, anger, worry. There are others but 
nearly all of them are related in some 
way to these three. Lack of confidence 
is a form of fear. 

This is why, to be fully relaxed, both 
be completely down, 


shoulders must 


with arms hanging loose. 


YEOMAN 
SPORTS 


by Larry Gellman, '71 


hen the spring semester started 
W on Feb. 2, some 1,200 students 
returned to the Oberlin cam- 


pus after spending their January Winter 
Term elsewhere. 

Included in that number were over 
600 students who participated in indi- 
vidual or group projects which took 
place off campus. This was more than 
twice the number who were engaged in 
off-campus projects in January 1970. 

The increase was largely because in 
1969 and 1970 it was very difficult to 
obtain permission to leave the campus 
for a Winter Term project. This year, 
off-campus work seemed to be encour- 
aged. Very few requests were turned 
down. 

The trend toward off-campus educa- 
tion is in part a response to the argu- 
ment that on-campus study has too 
many limitations to be the only kind of 
work acceptable for credit, and that 
more experiential education, both on 
and off campus, should be considered 
for credit also. 

The finer nuances and implications 
of this educational trend are currently 
being weighed and considered by the 
Education Commission (EdCom). 
There is food for thought, however, in 
the implications that this whole way of 
thinking holds for the future of Ober- 
lin’s varsity athletic program. 

In a nutshell, varsity athletics as we 
know them today may be in very serious 
trouble if the College proceeds upon the 
course it seems to be charting. 

While this statement may be strong, 
it does not overstate the case. Anyone 
Can arrive at this conclusion by looking 
at the way the athletic picture has been 
shaping up recently. 

The burdens and sacrifices that par- 
ticipation on a varsity team bring to 
bear upon a student are becoming too 
great (relative to what he could be doing 
if he were not on a team) for many 
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Oberlin students to put up with. This 
does not imply that today’s athletes have 
to be more dedicated or have to put out 
more effort than did last year’s athletes 
or those of 20 years ago. However, 
given the options and opportunities now 
available to Oberlin students, the sacri- 
fice of staying on campus and giving up 
every afternoon means passing up a lot 
more than an athlete has ever had to 
pass up before. Many students are de- 
ciding that team participation is just not 
that important. 

Two teams that suffered directly this 
year were hockey and wrestling. At the 
beginning of the season, Coach Joe 
Horn managed to scrape together 12 
players, including several intramural re- 
cruits, to fill the vacancies on his hockey 
team. When Winter Term came along, 
four of his players took to the hinter- 
lands, leaving only a skeleton of the 
original skeleton squad. 

The wrestling situation was even 
more dramatic as the team appeared to 
be headed for one of its finest seasons 
in many years going into the Christmas 
break. When the grapplers returned af- 
ter the holidays, they were minus the 
three best men on the team, including 
the captain! Coach Joe Gurtis com- 
mented, “Those three men meant the 
difference between having a winning 
team and not winning a meet for the 
rest of the season.” The wrestlers had 
not come close to a team victory in 
their nine dual meets since the break, 
and although several men were improv- 
ing, there was little chance of another 
victory this year. 

Another statistic that is perhaps more 
startling than revealing is that the Obie 
football and basketball teams combined 
had an 0-13 record against Ohio Con- 
ference opposition as of Feb. 5. The 
0-7 basketball record was the more sur- 
prising of the two, since the Yeomen 
had (and still have, for that matter) the 


best raw talent they have had in many 
years. The problem, according to one 
senior player, is that “most of the guys 
have other things on their minds. It’s 
not like last year.” 

It seemed as though several of the 
players had good reason to “have other 
things on their minds,” as three of the 
top nine men were no longer in school 
due to academic problems. To say that 
the kind of person who thrives on the 
discipline of a varsity sport might have 
trouble in the increasingly normless en- 
vironment that Oberlin is becoming is 
most certainly a premature generaliza- 
tion, but the data that has been accumu- 
lated along these lines this year is cer- 
tainly one-sided. 

In the January issue we noted that 
the athletic picture at Oberlin was in- 
deed brightening because there is no 
longer a stigma attached to being in- 
terested in sports. The fierce competi- 
tion that is taking place for a student’s 
time and the many new options that are 
becoming available make it appear that 
much of this renewed athletic interest 
may well be expressed through intra- 
murals and P.E. classes instead of in- 
tercollegiate competition. 


Winter Scoreboard 
Basketball (8-10) 


Wittenberg ........ 57) (OB EREIN Se 56 
Otterbein. 2.....cock: 94°. OBERLIN 83 
OBE REIN 2046 6; Chictso- 44 
Wooster keos.cccu St OBERLIN 2 72 
Baldwin-Wallace 90 OBERLIN ........ 74 
CBEBRLIM: 22. O77 Mi inion 91 
iran 74) OBERLIN = 65 
OBERETIN 000 65°. Kenyon. 61 
OBERLIN 2 80 Ohio Wesleyan ..76 
Swimming (6-3) 
DOREIINSG 2. “Wittenberg ee. 51 
OBERLIN: {2.05 64 AKrOn eA 2a eee 49 
ODT RIN eo. 62 Ohio Wesleyan ..61 
OUR EIN ssece: $3. Hivaiien seen 40 
KenvOueccecoe 6/ “OBERLIN a2 
Fencing (3-4) 
OHIO wStateae seen 18:; OBEREING...- 6 9 
OBERLIN © a 16 Cleveland State ..11 
Case Western 
OBERLIN: Sauer 15 Reserves cs 12 
Hockey (8-8) 
Detroit xan eee 5” (OBERLIN 1 
OBERLIN: tee li. . Kenyon fence 3 
OBER LUN i cscs 3. \Davton 2 2 
Miami. ames. 9. OBERLIN ies 6 
OBER LIN@r oc. 14 Ohio Wesleyan .. 1 
OBERLIN. wae 12; ARenyGn ei ] 
Tottdo ee 5> ORERICUN er: 3 
OBERLIN Sree OF “Gr annOne tense 1 
OBERLIN waar 6. Kent State cake 3 
OBERLIN wa To AREOLY Bree eae 4 
Wrestling (1-10) 
Hiren eee re LE LIN cececies 3 
Muskingum ........ 25° OBERLIN ei. 8 
Marietta eee a0 GREREIN Tiss 9 
Hiram ee EU EER LING ace 8 
Heidelberg .......... Ra PPORERIIN ee co2 8 


Indoor Track 
Livingston Relays: 10th Place 
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LETTERS 


Privacy Defined 


I would like to express my support of 
Oberlin’s new life style, but not my con- 
gratulations or appreciation since the op- 
pressive living atmosphere at Oberlin 
should have been changed years ago. 

I loved the academic part of my Ober- 
lin experience and the friends I made 
there are the best I'll ever have, but I look 
back with some bitterness on the lack of 
privacy in living and the paternalistic ef- 
forts that the administration made to con- 
trol the private part of my life. On more 
days than I care to remember I walked 
into the middle of some couple’s quarrel or 
someone’s grief simply because Oberlin 
would not let them solve their private 
problems in a private place. At other times 
I said and did many things in public that 
should have been private; but I could not 
put off my personal life for four years 
while I obtained an education, and so I 
took the damage to my self-respect in- 
stead. Sex was the least of my worries. I 
cannot recall ever knowing anyone at 
Oberlin who changed his or her sexual be- 
havior because of the “social” rules. 

But most of all, Oberlin’s rules made me 
feel inferior because I am a woman. My 
male friends had their rightful freedoms 
to come and go as they pleased and to live 
more or less where they wanted to. Women 
were treated like children, unable to take 
care of themselves, likely to get lost after 
dark, and too irresponsible to live off 
campus. 

I feel that Oberlin is on the right track, 
but it won’t “get there” until Oberlin 
women have the same rights and freedoms 
as Oberlin men and the human dignity of 
each person is respected. Decisions on the 
life of a community should be made by all 
the members of that community, not by 
people who lived there 25 or 50 years ago. 

MIRIAM WEINBERG PALMER, °67 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Escaping Tyranny 
I have always been proud of Oberlin, and 
never more so than the last few years, 
even though the war that failed to make 
the world safe for democracy prevented 
my graduation with the class of ’18. 
The reason for my pride is that Oberlin 
has always been on the growing and in- 
quiring edge of human life, with a fine 
balance between idealism and realism. 
Henry Churchill King’s challenge to see 
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“life steadily and whole” and Herbert 
Adolphus Miller’s challenge in 1916, “are 
women and Negroes people?” illustrate 
this. 

Students at Oberlin continue to have “a 
chance to grow as persons,” which means 
to me to grow in outlooks and insights, 
attitudes and appreciations and in means 
of control both individual and social. 

Some people fear that the tyranny and 
mythology of Puritanism will be succeeded 
by the tyranny and mythology of hedon- 
ism, but students at Oberlin or any col- 
lege who have the opportunity to learn 
how to propose, plan, execute, evaluate 
and co-operate as human beings may es- 
cape the tyranny of mere co-existence. 

We cannot even exist if the next 70 
years are as ruthlessly materialistic and 
wasteful of both human and natural re- 
sources as the last 70 years. 

WALTER L. STONE, 718 
Hanover, Ind. 


Matching the Present 


It was with some shock, really almost an- 
ger, that I read some of the letters reacting 
in cast-in-cement fashion to the really love- 
ly article Life Magazine has bestowed 
upon us. 

If there’s anything more wonderful than 
the grace and beauty of college-age stu- 
dents, going about their affairs with in- 
telligence, relevance to their times, and, 
yes, even their remaining moments of im- 
maturity, I can’t imagine what it could be. 

I am pleased that Oberlin is still a place 
which matches the requirements of the 
present—whenever that is. It was rele- 
vant when I was there—how I loved the 
place—and I’m so glad it still is and will 
continue to be. 

JOHN INGRAM, ’51, M.D. 
Mt. Tabor, N. J. 


New Faith 


I want to express my surprise and approval 
of the way Oberlin is developing as cov- 
ered at length in Life Magazine for Nov. 
20, 1970. The intelligence and the vitality 
of both students and of the administration 
4s shown in the article are heartening in 
the extreme. 

The only thing left to say is, as usual, 
why wasn’t it like that when I was there? 
I have new faith in Oberlin. 


Tom Davis, ’68 
Urbana, Ill. 


Renewed Spirit 


An open letter to President Fuller: 

We say forget about those crank letters 
in Life Magazine. 

We say don’t worry about the “Tl cut 
you out of my will” type of alumni cor- 
respondence. 

We say don’t be troubled by the plain- 
tive “Whatever Happened to the Old Ob- 
erlin” crowd. 

We say hurrah for Oldenburg and you 
and Plugs and puns. 

We say the length of your wife’s skirts, 
if any, is strictly her business. 

We say welcome to the tradition of 
Oberlin which we feel we helped to make, 
along with the underground railroaders, 
and which we trust will continue to be 
made so long as there are students at 
Oberlin and faculty. and administrators 
who trust and love and understand them. 

May that renewed spirit, marked in our 
mind by the new presidency and the Old- 
enburg and the responses of May-June 
1970 and the “Life” article, be the occa- 
sion for many more alumns such as we 
finding the occasion to start sending in 
some checks to the College. 

Davip H. FINKE, ’63 


NANCY STOLBERG FINKE, ’64 
Chicago 


Something Borrowed 


To each “liberated” Oberlin student: 

“You've come a long way, baby.” 

Will you finally say: “Is that all there 

isi 

The message, the media, Virginia Thins, 
Peggy Lee .. . the words are “in the air” 
.. . | borrow them. 

Mary RISINGER ZIEGEL, °37 

Eaton, Ohio 


Leaping Forward 


Your November “Alumnus” from Ann 
Arbor says he (or she?) is “ashamed” of 
modern Oberlin because of a miniskirt 
worn by the young and petite wife of the 
president in one of your recent cover 
photos. Come now. Oberlin offers plenty 
of heavy philosophy. What’s wrong with 
balancing the weighty stuff with a touch of 
sprightliness in and around the president’s 
residence? 

Being an Oberlinian only by marriage, 
I can’t claim to represent Oberlin opinion 
or any fraction of it. But that cover photo, 
together with President Fuller’s words, gave 
me new hope for Oberlin’s future. It was a 
picture of youthful verve coupled with a 
no-nonsense acceptance of responsibility. 

An early sign of this sense of respon- 
sibility was the letter President Fuller 
wrote to all alumni shortly after he be- 
came president-elect. It was modest but 
not soft. It was positive. It showed that 
he wanted to listen. It also showed that 
he had ideas of his own. 

There’s more hope for the future in 
President Fuller’s Sept. 10 address to stu- 
dents. He proposes that Oberlin should 
take the lead in an urgently-needed re- 
formulation of the concept of the Amer- 
ican liberal arts college. The liberal arts, 
long the foundation of Western thought, 
seem recently to have lost their sense of 
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purpose. If any group can restore them to 
their rightful leadership, that group well 
may be the Oberlin community—if it can 
pull together instead of apart. If the 
proposed reformulation succeeds, histor- 
ians may well cite September 1970 as the 
start of one of America’s great leaps for- 
ward—this time on terra firma. 

Where were we? Oh yes, miniskirts. 
Exciting. Delightful. But come to think 
of it, there are other things about the 
Fullers that are even more exciting and 
important. For the future of Oberlin. And 
the world. 

JR. VAN PELT 


Boca Raton, Fla. 


Inevitable? 


The policy whereby young men and women 
may visit each others’ rooms and spend 
hours together with no supervision may 
bring about a situation where the next 
Oberlin appeal for funds may be for an 
orphanage to care for the little bastards 
that inevitably will be the products of this 
permissiveness. 

To look for any other outcome, one 
would have to assume that Oberlin males 
are castrati instead of the virile potential 
fathers that I’m sure they are. 

Good grooming should be an important 
factor in college life. Students coming to 
class with dirty bare feet and filthy Levis 
should be sent home to clean up. 

GEORGE EVERSON, ’08 
Gualala, Calif. 


Obvious Goal? 


It was long ago that dear old Dean Anna 
K. told the women not to wear red and to 
“Gather round me girls, and I'll protect 
you,” when the lights went out. 

But after all, these were men AND 
women. (I’m sure that the men had more 
fun then, climbing the balcony like Don 
Juan, than the lads now have crossing the 
hall, or whatever they do.) 

Obviously the final goal of co-education 
is unisexual (or asexual?) society. Of 
course this means liberating all men, as 
well as women, from the vicious trap called 
The Christian Family. Fine objectives 
both, and worthy of generous support. 

But if O. College is only trying to repro- 
duce Pere Rabelais’ ideal nunnery, then I 
fail to see the necessity for it. There are 
still hotels in Cleveland, and now there 
are motels all along the way. 

FRED EBINGER, ’32 
Oak Park, IIl. 


No Spiritual Influence? 


I was shocked to see the Nov. 20 cover of 
LIFE and to hear the two students whose 
pictures appeared there relate their experi- 
ences at Oberlin on the Phil Donahue T.V. 
Show. 

Oberlin has always been held in high 
regard academically and for many years 
spiritually and morally as well. As she 
has improved academically she seems to 
have declined morally. One can only con- 
clude that her spiritual influence is prac- 
tically nil at the present time. 

Until a few years ago I was proud to 
say that I was a graduate of Oberlin. I 
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still treasure the years spent there. Though 
I have made no great mark in the world, 
I feel the training and influence at Oberlin 
helped me to be a better person as well as 
a more helpful one. All those who studied 
at Oberlin at that time could say the same, 
I feel sure. 

One thing that is often overlooked is that 
no matter what a student of a college does, 
no matter where he goes, he or she repre- 
sents that school. Naturally it would be 
of extreme importance that those in au- 
thority emphasize that point in such a way 
that it also becomes important to the stu- 
dent. This was brought very vividly to the 
freshman Conservatory women in 1924 by 
Miss Frances Nash, our Conservatory dean 
of women, who told us as we prepared to 
leave for Christmas vacation: “Remember 
that you represent Oberlin College.” Nei- 
ther have I forgotten the stanza of a poem 
by Edgar A. Guest read in Chapel by one 
of our speakers: 

“I have to live with myself, and so 

I want to be fit for myself to know 

I want to be able as days go by, 

Always to look myself straight in the 
eye; 

I don’t want to stand, with the setting 
sun, 

And hate myself for the things I’ve 
done.” 

My giving to the College has been lim- 
ited but it has been regular. I did not come 
from a wealthy home, as LIFE reported 
Oberlin students now do. Since I cannot 
condone the present policy of the College 
in regard to co-ed dorms, nor the state- 
ments of some of the students who live in 
them, I must withdraw my support. 

My hope and prayer is that as the Col- 
lege improves academically those in au- 
thority will take a long look at Finney 
Chapel, think of the past, consider the 
present, and make the future better because 
they have produced a higher caliber of 
men and women morally and spiritually, so 
that I can proudly claim Oberlin as my 
Alma Mater again. 

ETHEL EVERSOLE WHITE, ’29 
Paris, Ky. 


Student Life 


As I think of our college, I think of it as a 
challenge for new ventures while holding 
on to the strength of the past. From the 
many items in our magazine as well as in 
other news media, we are aware that 
changes are taking place in our search for 
a better campus student life. The Alumni 
Association can make a greater effort to- 
ward this goal. 

We can find some means of encouraging 
the reading of viewpoints that will make 
students’ comprehension of the social prob- 
lems more complete. Faculty opinions and 
students’ pressures are generally on the 
liberal side of problems. The conservative 
point of view should be more readily avail- 
able for a complete understanding of our 
issues. We as an association could make 
endorsements, offer book reviews, or oth- 
erwise encourage the reading of such litera- 
ture as we find constructive for a strong 
adult life. A few such books are: “Civiliza- 
tion,” by Kenneth Clark; “Sin, Sex and 
Self-Control,” by Norman Vincent Peale; 
“Conscience of a Majority,” by Barry 


Goldwater, “Human Events,” weekly news- 
paper. 

We need to bring about a more effective 
channel of communicating with the pow- 
ers who control the campus social life. 

When I think of a student, I think of a 
training period for performance. A stu- 
dent who engages in an athletic activity 
must know more than the academic phases 
of that sport. He must train to perform in 
it by strict rules of diet, exercise, regular 
hours, self control, limited study hours, etc. 

Such routines develop good habits for a 
better life as students and alumni and citi- 
zens. Why not make them available to a 
greater extent for all students than we are 
doing now? Our Association should ex- 
plore this subject. 

JACK HERBERTs, ’22 
Western Springs, III. 


Message for Others 


I shared my copy of the November issue 
with my colleagues in the School Depart- 
ment of Sonoma State Hospital. As a 
music teacher, I feel that Herbert Henke’s 
article (“From Ivory Tower to Sooty Cit- 
adel”) on inner city school music teaching 
has a message for other academic discip- 
lines as well as that of music. 

For me, that message is that the ultimate 
authority in the educative process need not 
be corporal punishment in the inert form 
of the paddle. Rather, the ultimate author- 
ity can be a unique fusion of those living, 
sentient qualities practiced by Mr. Henke 
as described in his report. 

I hope he will achieve success in infus- 
ing prespective music teachers at Oberlin 
with the insights and knowledge gleaned 
during his research status year. I found 
his experience inspirational as well as in- 
structive. How many of us have trod the 
same path? 

OLIVER MARGOLIN, °39 
Eldridge, Calif. 


Few Words Required 


Alas poor Jelliffe! That he should be 
memorialized in a minute that is a veritable 
hour—and in the style of Tristram Shandy 
at that. If we are to remember him as the 
scholar of Shakespeare and the interpreter 
of Chaucer why must we remember him 
deluged in a sea of words? 

Professor Jelliffe was indeed a fine 
scholar, showing many undergraduates the 
meaning of research, analysis and interpre- 
tation in literature. His courses were sec- 
ond to none as preparation for graduate 
study in English. 

Although I always thought him an 
indifferent head of the English department, 
uninterested in his students and perfectly 
diffident in manner, I have always been 
grateful to him for the solidity of his lec- 
tures. He was a teacher who did his own 
homework, who was always prepared for 
class, who took the trouble to find the 
answer to any question and who offered 
overflowing measure to any student of lit- 
erature willing to read and listen. 

Professor Jelliffe will be remembered as 
an outstanding example of a scholarly 
teacher. This is what needs to be said 
about him. Only a few words are required. 

Mary Lou DULL SPRAGUE, °38 
Millburn, N. J. 
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SUZUKI EDUCATION IN ACTION 
by Clifford A. Cook, ’30 
New York: Exposition Press. 114 pp. $5. 


This is an analysis and endorsement of 
Suzuki Talent Education as first developed 
by Shinichi Suzuki in Japan and later in- 
troduced in the United States. The author, 
for many years professor of string in- 
struments and music education at the 
Conservatory, tells of his association with 
Suzuki and his experiences in employing 
Suzuki principles at Oberlin. 

Prof. Cook explains that among the 
basic tenets of talent education is the con- 
viction that every child is innately talented 
and that if he is exposed to good music, 
through records, from the time he is an 
infant, he will develop a rich musical 
sense. Actual playing of a miniature in- 
strument may begin about the age of three. 
By extension, he insists, the same principles 
could probably be applied in other fields. 


* * * 


THEOLOGY AND CHURCH IN TIMES OF 
CHANGE 
edited by Edward LeRoy Long, Jr., 
professor of religion, and Robert T. 
Handy 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. 
304 pp. including a select bibliography 
of the writings of John Coleman Ben- 
nett. $10.00. 


These essays written by men associated 
with John Coleman Bennett during his 
long and prestigious career, honor him on 
the occasion of his retirement from the 
presidency of Union Theological Seminary. 
Following a preface by Henry Pitney Van 
Dusen, president emeritus and Lamont 
professor of Christian theology emeritus 
of Union, the essays are divided into three 
parts: The Life and Thought of the People 
of God, The Affairs and Thought of the 
World, and The Person and Thought of 
John Coleman Bennett. 


* *% * 


AN UNSETTLED PEOPLE: Social Order 
and Disorder in American History 
by Rowland Berthoff, ’42 ; 
New York: Harper & Row, Publishers. 
528 pp. with notes and index. $12.50. 


This comprehensive social history of the 
United States traces the development of 
social institutions—class, church, family, 
community—through stability and _ insta- 
bility, from the colonial era to the present. 

Challenging the work of Oscar Handlin 
and Bernard Bailyn, among others, Mr. 
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Berthoff, chairman of the history depart- 
ment at Washington University, St. Louis, 
argues that colonial society, with its me- 
dieval ideal of the organic, status-bound 
community and interlocked traditional in- 
stitutions, was the stablest and in fact the 
most egalitarian era in our history. 

Midway through the 19th century, the 
conduct of economic and social affairs be- 
came substantially freed from the old so- 
cial, cultural, and spiritual imperatives of 
feudal times, and the author argues that 
for this reason a long period of social dis- 
order and insecurity set in. Mr. Berthoff 
also contends that only in recent years has 
there been a growing awareness, on both 
ends of the political spectrum, of a need 
for an orderly, equitable social community, 
and a more satisfying spiritual and cul- 
tural life. 

* * * 


CAREER PATTERNS OF LIBERAL ARTS 
GRADUATES 
by Robert Calvert Jr., 47 
Cranston, R. I.: The Carroll Press. 256 
pages. $8.75 cloth. $6.25 paper. 


There are at least two ways to look at 
persons who graduated from liberal arts 
colleges in the 1940’s and the “silent” 
1950’s. Many assume that their immediate 
post-baccalaureate goal was to retire to a 
split-level suburban home and quickly pass 
from bland youth to mediocre old age. On 
the other hand, these generations can also 
be defended for providing leadership for 
innovative programs such as the New 
Frontier and the Great Society. 

The author, a former sports editor of 
the Oberlin Review, directed a national 
study of some 18,000 graduates from 100 
representative colleges and universities, in- 
cluding Oberlin, and this book reports on 
that study. Grants from the U. S. Office 
of Education and the Carnegie Foundation 
supported Mr. Calvert's research which 
was conducted through the Survey Re- 
search Center of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. 

To produce the maximum number of 
useable responses, names were drawn at 
random from men who graduated in 1948, 
1953 and 1958 and 11,000 responded to 
the 18-page survey questionnaire. Seeking 
primarily information on careers, Mr. Cal- 
vert found that 80 percent were not 
sorry they had followed the liberal educa- 
tion route and 86 percent would have 
chosen the same school if they were col- 


lege-age again. Among the alumni sur- 
veyed, two-thirds took at least some grad- 
uate work and more than half completed 
college before determining their career ob- 
jectives. 

Mr. Calvert found a “tortoise and hare” 
comparison between salaries of liberal arts 
alumni and those with specialized majors. 
The former usually started out at lower 
salaries, but were able to catch up to their 
counterparts in engineering and other 
fields and outdistance them within 15 
years. 

In cultural life, 53 percent of the hu- 
manity majors and 34 percent of the sci- 
ence and math alumni reported fairly ac- 
tive participation in intellectual or discus- 
sion groups. Forty-four percent had writ- 
ten a public official about a current pro- 
gram or proposed bill, 18 percent belonged 
to a political organization and 5 percent 
had run for public office. 


* * * 


MEDIEVAL LITERATURE AND FOLKLORE 

STUDIES 

Essays in Honor of Francis Lee Utley 
edited by Jerome Mandel, ’59, and 
Bruce Rosenberg 


New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press. 408 pp. including notes and 
index. $17.50. 


In this Festschrift, 25 of the most re- 
spected scholars of medieval literature and 
folklore have gathered to honor their men- 
tor, colleague, and friend, Francis Lee 
Utley, with original essays on folklore and 
on the literature of the Middle Ages. 

Using a variety of approaches and tech- 
niques which reflect the dominant critical 
stances taken toward medieval literature in 
the past half-century, the contributors ex- 
amine both major and ancillary figures 
and works of the Middle Ages in terms of 
the most pressing and abiding problems in 
medieval studies at the present time: point 
of view (the problem of the narrator), 
aesthetic form (the problem of structure) 
and sources (the problem of influences). 

Mr. Mandel is assistant professor of 
English at Rutgers, and Mr. Rosenberg is 
associate professor of English at Penn 
State. 

* * * 


AMERICANS AGAINST MAN 
by Rory McCormick (Elbert R. Sis- 
SOL asa0) 
New York: Corpus Books. 
$6.95; $3.95 paperback. 


This is a hard-hitting, tough-minded ex- 
amination of the great human issues fac- 
ing Americans today. Attention is focused 
on the so-called military-industrial-aca- 
demic complex, the use of wealth, the mis- 
use of natural resources, and violence and 
the American way of life. It makes an elo- 
quent plea for a re-examination of the 
quality of life in our society, of our goals 
and purposes. 

Mr. Sisson, a former State Department 
employee and now a writer for the Labor 
Department’s personnel office, has been a 
long-time activist in protest and civil rights 
movements. He believes that none of it 
was effective until college students be- 
came involved. His book is aimed at the 
young audience on the theory that “there 
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is NO generation gap; it is simply a moral- 
ity gap.” He thinks young people should 
become interested in the better aspects of 
the European communitarian idea of shar- 
ing common interests. 

In the introduction, Mr. Sisson asserts, 
“Tam writing this book with the forebod- 
ing sense that Vietnam ... may be a dress 
rehearsal for other counter-revolutionary 
operations by the American military ma- 


chine.” Later he states, “This Warfare 
state has spawned a_ bastard intellectual 
class—mental technicians—who have in- 


fested the government, particularly the 
Pentagon, and in combination with neo- 
capitalists have formed the think tanks 
Where warfare is plotted according to 
games theory. The student rebellion is in 
a large part aimed at the corruption of the 
universities by the mental technicians.” 


* * * 


THE TAOIST VISION 


by William McNaughton 

Ann Arbor, Mich.: The University of 
Michigan Press. $4.95, clothbound and 
$1.95, paperbound. 


The vision of the Tao has influenced 
men for over 2500 years, revealing itself 
in ancient Chinese songs, in the teachings 
of Zen Buddhism, and in the poetry of 
e€. €. cummings. In this anthology, the 
Chinese “philosophy of the Tao” is intro- 
duced to Western readers. The aim is not 
explication, but revelation of the “Taoist 
vision” on its own terms. Included are the 
most significant passages from the “Tao 
Te Ching” and from Chuang Tzu’s “Book”: 
a selection of relevant Chinese. Japanese, 
and Western literature; and reproductions 
of three great Taoist paintings. 

Mr. McNaughton was assistant profes- 
sor of Chinese at Oberlin, 1965-70, and 
now teaches courses in the Experimental 
College. 


* * * 


WHaAT Is THE MAN 
by David Redding, ’53 
Waco, Texas: Word Books. $4.50. 


The author has been minister of Flagler 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, St. Au- 
gustine, Fla., since 1966. He sets himself 
to the task of looking behind the facade 
of famous men of secular and_ biblical 
history to see who the men were, not what 
their occupations were or what kind of 
uniform or clothing they wore. In doing 
so, he tries to help his reader come more 
closely to realizing the reader’s own 
identity. | 

The Rev. Mr. Redding has choosen his 
characters carefully. Some are failures 
who made good. Others were persons so 
endowed with ability and character that 
the only doubt was whether they would 
be used for good or evil. The group in- 
cludes Africans and Jews, politicians and 
scholars, hermits and poets, two notorious 
juvenile deliquents, a murderer or two. and 
a man, who, literally, would not slap a 
mosquito. 

This is Mr. Redding’s eighth book, and 
he is one of the very few non-staff writers 
who have been invited to contribute edi- 
torials for Life Magazine. He also has 
contributed to Christian Herald. Chris- 
tianity Today and Presbyterian Life. 
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1970 

RICHARD ABRAHAM is studying at the 
Shalom Hartmann College of Jewish Studies 
in Jerusalem. His address is Rehov Ha’or 2, 
Jerusalem, Israel. 

JAY ALPERSON is a graduate student in 
psychology at Princeton. 

SAM BRIAN was a lifeguard in a foster 
home last summer, spent the fall as part of 
a research team studying child migratory 
labor for the American Friends Service 
Committee, and is now working as a substi- 
tute teacher in the Philadelphia public 
schools. Address: 504 S. 49 St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 19143. 

PENELOPE CAMPBELL, M.A.T., is teach- 
ing 6th grade English at Bay Village, Ohio, 
and is living at 19030 Lake Rd., Rocky River, 
Ohio 44116. 


RICHARD BUNGER, ’64, has special- 
ized for the past two years in the per- 
formance of piano works by contem- 
porary American composers. His con- 
cert schedule has taken him to college 
campuses as far afield as Oregon and 
Florida, Hawaii and New Hampshire 
and has included numerous premieres. 
He appeared at three of the California 
State campuses this month in lecture- 
recitals of music by John Cage, Olly 
Wilson, Morton Subotnick and others. 
Dick also is especially interested in 
developing a concise, clear language 
for the notation of new music per- 
formance techniques. He welcomes 
compositions, inquiries and sugges- 
tions at 303 South Avenue 57, Los An- 
geles 90042, 


DAN L. DORFMAN is studying theology 
at Hebrew Union College in Jerusalem. Last 
fall, he spent three weeks in the Hadassah 
Hospital with hepatitis. Address: 13 King 
David St., Jerusalem, Israe]. 

ROBERT S. MARKWOOD, who graduated 
in January, reported to Marine Corps O.C.S. 
at Quantico, Va., Feb. 14 for 12 weeks of 
training. His wife (ALISON DUTTON) is 
staying in Oberlin and Bob’s mail will be 
received at 91 S. Cedar St., Oberlin 44074. 

GARY R. SMITH and PEG FLUCK were 
married Dec. 28 in Madison, Wis. Mrs. 
JEFFREY T. DAINES (FAYE HUGGINS) 
was matron of honor and Willem Brakel, 
‘71, was best man. DAVID SCHAFER was 
a groomsman. Gary and Peg are living at 
1197 Euclid Ave., Apt. G, Berkeley, Calif. 
94708, where both are continuing their grad- 
uate studies at the University of California. 
Gary received an I-O Classification in De- 
cember and expects to begin alternative 
service in June. 

MARGARET STANTON spent six months 
in Colorado Springs last year, but returned 
to Illinois last September as a statistical 
clerk at the University of Illinois. 

In January, TERRENCE TIERNEY began 
work as a psychologist at Massillon (Ohio) 
State Hospital. 

ROBERT TUTTLE began work last De- 
cember as assistant program director at the 
YMCA in Youngstown, Ohio. 

DIANE R. KAPLAN and Amiram Vinokur 
were married Dec. 27 in Evanston, Ill. They 
live at 715 Oakland, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48104, 
where Diane has a fellowship in a joint doc- 
toral program in sociology and social work 
at the University of Michigan, and Amiram 
is doing research at the Institute for Social 
Research. Amiram is from Tel-Aviv and 
has his B.A. in sociology from Hebrew Uni- 
versity. He received a Ph.D. in social psy- 
chology from Michigan in 1970. 

THOMAS G. WELLMAN JR. is a parole 
officer at the Ohio State Reformatory in 
Mansfield and is living at 137 N. Pleasant 
St., Oberlin. 

BRITT WHEELER is combining several 
part-time church organ positions in the 
Cleveland area with teaching privately. Ad- 
dress: 1380 W. 112 St., Cleveland, Ohio 44102. 
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CAROLYN BLOOM is studying voice in 
New York City and is active with the 
Hunter Opera Workshop. Last summer she 
was in London, studying voice with Helen 
Hodam, associate professor of singing at 
Oberlin. While there, Carolyn gave a con- 
cert at the International Student House and 
was one of 13 chosen from international 
auditions to participate in a lecture-demon- 
stration class given by Gerald Moore at 
Royal Festival Hall. Address: 401 E. 65th 
St., Apt. 3D, New York 10021. 

R. JOSEPH CHANDLER is teaching men- 
tally retarded students in [llinois. Address: 
99 Archer Ave., Lemont, IJ]. 60439. 

DAVID J. GOTTLIEB is a research assist- 
ant for the American Israel Public Affairs 
Committee in Washington, D. C. 

CHARLES HAUSS and Anne Copp Myer- 
ing were married Dec. 19 at the home of the 
bride’s parents in Greenville, Mich. Philip 
Gleason, ’70, attended the wedding. Charles 
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is a research associate at the Center for 
Political Studies and Anne is a curator at 
the University of Michigan. 

CORRECTION: WILLIAM E. HULL re- 
ceived his A.M. degree from Harvard last 
August. Incorrect information was received 
from Harvard for the November issue. 

Mrs. LONNIE C. JENKINS (DARLENE 
BROWN) has joined Procter & Gamble as a 
marketing assistant in the toilet goods pro- 
fessional services division. Her work pri- 
marily deals with Crest toothpaste. She 
assists in the development of patient edu- 
cation materials for use in dental offices 
and of detail aids used by company field 
representatives in their contacts with 
dentists. 

MARY ELLEN KEARNEY (M.A.T.) is 
teaching social studies in grades 6-8 at St. 
Anthony of Padua School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

MAJ-BRITT LINDGREN decided to fore- 
go a Peace Corps assignment to Togo until 
completion of a Ph.D. in French literature 
from Columbia University, where she is 
currently studying. She spent last year in 
Paris studying at the Sorbonne and received 
an M.A. in French last June from Middle- 
bury (Vt.) College. Address: 511 West 112th 
St., Apt. 15, New York, N.Y. 10027. 

MICHAEL LUBAS is working on a M Div. 
degree at the Lutheran School of Theology, 
Chicago. Starting in June, he will serve a 
one-year chaplaincy at St. Luke’s Episcopal 
Hospital, Houston, Tex. Current address: 
1100 E. 55th St., Chicago, Ill. 60615. 

JANET E. OLSON is a first year medical 
student at the University of Rochester 
School of Medicine and Dentistry. Address: 
Box 333, Strong Memorial Hospital, Roches- 
ter 14620. 

SUSAN NELSON and Wayne Stillings, ’71, 
were married last June 13 in Madison, Wis. 
Vicki Wheeler, ’71 and Bill Craig, ’71, were 
attendants. Susan and Wayne wrote their 
own ceremony including works from Gibran, 
cummings, and their own original poetry 
and prose. After spending the summer at 
Woods Hole, Mass., at the Marine Biological 
Laboratories, they returned to Oberlin in 
September. Susan is completing the M.A. 
in biology and Wayne his pre-medical prep- 
aration. They are living at 132 Elm St. 
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PETER BLOOD was tried and found guilty 
of refusing to perform alternative service 
as a C.O. at a two-day trial on Jan. 26-27 
in Detroit. Peter acted in his own defense 
and received legal advice from Al House- 
man, 65, and Ricky Lempert, ’64. His sen- 
tencing will come sometime in early April. 
Peter has been living in a religious com- 
munity, Romans 12:13, Chelsea, Mich. 48118 
with five other adults and three small 
children. He spent the fall harvesting 
apples to earn support for the year, and 
describes his main work as an “effort to 
build and be part of a movement for fun- 
damental transformation in our nation—one 
growing out of deeply and radically Chris- 
tian roots.” 

RICHARD H. BOYE and Christine Ann 
Furuta were married Dec. 5 in Columbus, 
Ohio. Rich is a third year medical student 
at Ohio State and Christine is a research 
technician in Ohio State University Hospital. 

MIKE CLEMENT is now employed in the 
Cleveland office of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith Inc. 

NANCY DERR is living at 2124 Eye St. 
N.W., #505, Washington, D.C. 20037, where 
she is still in the Ph.D. program in Ameri- 
can Studies at George Washington Univer- 
sity. 

JUDITH ELLEN KUHN is in her second 
year of study at Northwestern Law School. 

After completing military service in No- 
vember, JOHN A. McCAY has returned to 
the University of Oregon to continue his 
study for a master’s in psychology. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Minifie (DEB- 
ORAH ENYEART) announce the birth of 
Charles David on Dec. 4, 1970. The Minifies 
are living at 1175 Farmington Ave., Bldg. 
2-401, Bristol, Conn. 06010. 

Mrs. Donn Rosensweig (RUTH ADLER) 
has been appointed librarian, School of 
Nursing, St. Luke’s Hospital, Bethlehem, Pa. 


FEBRUARY 1971 


GIDEON SCHEIN directed the production 
of Chekov’s ‘Three Sisters” given by the 
Other Place theater in Minneapolis. He is 
a graduate student holding a McKnight Fel- 
lowship at the University of Minnesota and 
he has appeared in productions of ‘The 
Birthday Party” and “The Cooler” as well 
as an opera production. 

CORRECTION; DAVID WALKER received 
his A.M. degree from Harvard last August. 
Incorrect information was received from 
Harvard for the November issue. 


1967 


Mr. and Mrs. DAVID A. COOK (SUSAN 
ROSENBUSCH) are the parents of Rebecca 
Susan, born Oct. 31, 1970, in Dallas, Texas. 

HELEN GOLDMAN completed an M.A. in 
pharmacology at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and is now doing research in the 
psycho-pharmacology department of Wyeth 
Labs in Radnor, Pa. Address: 5050 Wynne- 
field Ave., Apt. 105, Philadelphia 19131. 

CHARLES W. KESSLER JR. is assistant 
chaplain of Deaconess Hospital, Boston. He 
also counsels one night a week at City Hos- 
pital’s outpatient alcoholic clinic. 

Mr. and Mrs. PETER LANGE (Martha 
Scotford, 66) are presently in Italy where 
Peter is doing research for his Ph.D. in po- 
litical science from M.I.T. on the Italian 
Communist Party. They spent six months in 
Rome and will be in Milan until next sum- 
mer. Martha is doing freelance design work 
and substitute teaching. Address: Corso 
Sempione, 10, Milan 20154, Italy. 

ANTON MIKOFSKY is continuing as pres- 
ident of the West 84th St. Park Block Asso- 
ciation, having been re-elected. Last Octo- 
ber, he was elected chairman of the Ecology 
Action Committee of the Federation of the 
West Side Block Associations, whose con- 
stituency runs from Central Park to the 
Hudson River. While performing these un- 
paid activities, Anton is continuing sporadic 
efforts to make it as a free-lance journalist. 
He received his M.S. in journalism from 
Columbia last June. 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald B. Miller (NANCY 
BAILEY) have bought their first house at 
2 Pine Glen Dr., N. Reading, Mass. 08164. 

Mr. and Mrs. BOB MOLLINGER (Shernaz 
Mehta, ’69) have returned from a 10-month 
trip to Europe, the Middle East and India, 
and are living at 1529 Spruce St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 19102. 

GARY ORREN is a lecturer in the Ken- 
nedy School of Government and research 
associate at the Center for International Af- 
fairs at Harvard. He was awarded a Fred- 
erick Sheldcen Fellowship by Harvard and a 
Ford Foundation Grant for travel and re- 
search in Western Europe and Asia. He also 
is completing his Ph.D. dissertation in po- 
litical science. His wife (Merle Morrison, 
’68) is a Ph.D. candidate in physiological 
psychology at Boston University, where her 
dissertation research is supported by a Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health fellowship. 

RONALD RUFF and Zaneta Feigen were 
married Dec. 20, 1970. Oberlinians in the 
wedding party included FRED STEIGER, 
THOMAS TUDOR, and KARL NIELSEN. 
They are living at Apt. 2A, 22425 York 
Court, Richton Park, Ill. 60471. Ron is a 
school psychologist in the Thornton Area 
Public Schools, Harvey, Ill., and Zaneta is 
a French teacher in the public schools. 

Mr. and Mrs. HANS SCHWARZ, t, (MAY 
BROWN) and their son, Hans, spent last 
summer in Germany. May practiced organ 
regularly and Hans worked on a Festschrift 
for Kunneth’s 70th birthday. He was co-edi- 
tor of the 416-page volume entitled, “Chris- 
tian Existence in a Pluralistic Society,’’ pub- 
lished by Friedrich Wittig Verlag, Hamburg. 
The volume had 25 contributors from Ger- 
many, Switzerland and the United States. 
Hans’ own contribution was an essay, 
“Theological Implications of Modern Bio- 
genetics,’ a paper he also presented in the 
ethics section of the annual meeting of the 
American Academy of Religion in New York 
last October. Hans is an associate profes- 


sor of systematic theology at Lutheran 
Theological Seminary at Capital Univ. in 
Columbus, and May is in her second year 


at her church job. 
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1966 


THOMAS A. COPELAND is an assistant 
proiessor of English and communications at 
Youngstown State University. He recently 
completed the requirements for his Ph.D. in 
English literature at Northwestern and will 
receive the degree in June. He and his wife 
(HANNAH KAY CASE) are living at 143 E, 
Wallace Ave., New Castle, Pa. 16101. 

W.LLIAM P. HERBST is instructor of 
mathematics at Sandhills Community Col- 
lege, Southern Pines, N. C. He started last 
Dec. 1. Address: 380 Iowa Ave., Southern 
Pines, Ni GC. 28a87. 

SAMUEL A. SHERER is living at 2030 F. 
St., N.W., Apt. 912, Washington, D. C., where 
he is working for McClaughry Associates, a 
consulting firm, on a project funded jointly 
by the Ford Foundation and the Economic 
Development Administration in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to explore methods of 
widening ownership for the poor. 

STEPHEN E. SWITZER (M.A.T.) has 
moved to 114 Bon Air Circle, Jackson, Tenn., 
where he is headmaster of the Episcopal 
Day School, a new school which opened last 
September for grades 1-5. Next September 
they hope to add sixth grade and a pre- 
school program. 


1965 


Mr. and Mrs. HALLIE M. KRIDER (M. 
DEBORAH McLAUGHLIN) moved Feb. 1 to 
Brookside Lane, 436 A, Mansfield Center, 


Coming by Trailer? 


Trailer sites will be available at 
Commencement, May 21-23, in the 
area just north of Carnegie Library. 
Electric hookup, showers and rest- 
rooms will be provided. Rates are 
$2 per night on a reservation basis. 
For details, write to the Alumni As- 
sociation, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 


Moving? 


If you’re moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Mag- 
azine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news. 

Just stick this coupon in an en- 
velop and mail to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 

The mailing label showing your 
old address is helpful but not nec- 
essary. 


Effective Date of New Address 


If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
let your classmates know? 


Conn. 06250, where Hal is assistant profes- 
sor of zoology at the University of Connec- 
ticut. Hal received his Ph.D. in cell biology 
from the University of Wisconsin in Janu- 
ary. Deborah received her B.A. from Wis- 
consin in August 1969. The Kriders have a 
daughter, Kathleen, 6. 

Capt. BERT L. LATRAN JR. was assigned 
Oct. 28, 1970, to the 185th Maintenance Bat- 
talion at Long Binh Post, Vietnam. He now 
commands the 510th Engineer Co. (Mainte- 
nance Direct Support) a subordinate unit of 
the battalion. His tour of duty is due to end 
next Oct. 25. Address: 185th Maint Bn (DS), 
APO San Francisco 96491. 

M. CHRISTINA WALTZ is in charge of 
the Automatic Retailers of America Histor- 
ical Foundation’s various traveling histori- 
cal exhibits. She answered an advertise- 
ment for someone “interested in history” in 
1968 and wound up as curator for the his- 
torical treasures gathered and exhibited by 
the A.R.A. 


1964 


DONALD A. EHRLICH is living at 5000 
O’Neil Blvd., #316 G, Lorain, Ohio 44055, 
while he is an instructor in viola this se- 
mester. He was discharged from the Army 
June 15, and began work on a D.M.A. at the 
University of Michigan before he came to 
Oberlin to replace William Berman who is 
on sabbatical leave. The Ehrlichs are par- 
ents of twins, Talia Jo and Jeremy Adam, 
born Nov. 22, 1970. 

E. ARDELLA HAGER, t, is instructor of 
nursing at Kent State’s Tuscarawas County 
Branch. She formerly was an instructor of 
maternity nursing at Akron City Hospital 
School of Nursing. Address: 718 Fourth St., 
S.W., Canton, Ohio 44707. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Heier (EDITH MIL- 
LER) and 18-month-old Hetty are living at 
Beethoven Str. 60, Frankfurt am Main, W. 
Germany, where Paul is working on his 
second degree in psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Frankfurt. Edith and Hetty spent a 
month in Massachusetts this fall. 

GILBERT MOSES III is living at 463 West 
St. #1008, New York, N. Y. 10041, where he 
is associate director of the Negro Ensemble. 
He recently finished directing ‘Mother 
Courage,” by B. Brecht, at the Arena in 
Washington, D. C. 

KATHRYN E. SOHL is teaching English 
at Punahou School in Honolulu. 


1963 


Mrs. Jeffrey M. Kilmer (CAROL DAVEN- 
PORT) is teaching German in the senior 
high school at Lake Oswego, Ore. 

Mr. and Mrs. Andor Kiszely (JOY MIL- 
LER) were in Europe for five weeks last 
summer, visiting Andor’s relatives in Zur- 
ich and Budapest and attending the Salz- 
burg Festival. While in Vienna's Kunsthis- 
torisches Museum, they were given the rare 
privilege of playing Beethoven’s Erard, 
Haydn’s Broadwood, and Brahm’s Graf 
among others, probably because Andor was 
a graduate of Vienna’s Academy of Music. 
In Budapest, they visited another of An- 
dor’s alma maters, the Liszt Academy of 
Music. 

GENE J. MARK is chief resident in pa- 
thology at the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, Boston, for 1971. He and his wife, 
Mary Ann, have a house in the woods at 24 
Laurel Rd., Sharon, Mass. 02067. 

CORRECTION: DOUGLAS G. SPELMAN 
received his A.M. degree from Harvard last 
August. Incorrect information was received 
from Harvard for the November issue. 

After several years in Germany DAVID J. 
WESTFALL has returned to the U. S. and 
is enrolled for graduate study in music at 
West Virginia University. 


1962 


BENN GIBSON is chairman of the music 
department, assistant professor of music, 
and director of the college choir at Hiram 
College. He also teaches private organ stu- 
dents. 

FRANK L. HOLSTEIN is assistant prose- 
cutor in the office of the Hudson County 
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prosecutor. He had held the same position 
in the office of the Bergen County prose- 
cutor. Address: Apt. 17 D, Pembroke Apart- 
ments, 2077 Center Ave., Ft. Lee, N. J. 07024. 

VERNON D. JONES, t, is working with 
NEIL WHITE, t, in comprehensive health 
planning in Lansing, Mich. His areas are 
the aged, the handicapped and drug abuse. 
He and his wife, Lin, and their three child- 
ren are living at 1885 S. Cochran, Charlotte, 
Mich. 48813. 

DAVID H. RAYMOND has been made vice 
president of Savings Bank Life Insurance 
Co., Hartford, Conn. He and his wife, Mari- 
lyn, and their two sons are living in Sims- 
bury, Conn. 

MICHAEL B. ROSEN has been appointed 
counsel to the chancellor of the New York 
City public school system. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick R. Stahl Jr. (KAR- 
EN SATHER) have moved to their new 
home at 50 Flint Road, Acton, Mass. Fred 
teaches at the Middle School in Concord 
and Karen is working full-time at home. 
Laura Elizabeth joined the family last Oct. 
16 and Ricky was two on Jan. 9. 

A. ILTER TURAN and Gul Gunver of 
Istanbul were married July 25, 1970, in the 
Turkish Embassy in Cairo, They spent their 
honeymoon in Egypt. Gul is a teaching as- 
sistant and a doctoral student at the Faculty 
of Economics of Istanbul, where Ilter is a 
“Dozent”’ (associate professor) in political 
science. Address: Valikonagi, 78/6, Nisantas, 
Istanbul, Turkey. 


1961 


Mrs. Phyllis R. Kiefer (PHYLLIS READY) 
is teaching in the Washington Elementary 
Schools, District #6, in Phoenix, Ariz. 

JOAN LOWY, M.D., and Dr. Elliot Postow, 
a biophysicist working for the Office of 
Naval Research, were married Dec. 5, 1970, 
and are living in Arlington, Va. (4600 S. 
Four Mile Run Drive, Apt. 930). Joan is a 
staff gastroenterologist at the D. C. General 
Hospital, 

Rabbi KENNETH D. ROSEMAN has be- 
come dean of the Cincinnati School of He- 
brew Union College. He had been acting 
dean since 1966. 


1960 


HOWARD D. REITZ directs the chamber 
orchestra, plays violin in the faculty trio, 
and teaches violin, viola, ensemble and mu- 
sic theory at Morningside College, Sioux 
City, Iowa. He also conducts the Siouxland 
Youth Symphony. Howard received his 
D.M.A. from the Univ. of Colorado in Aug- 
ust. Our December 1970 report on this was 
inaccurate. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. DONALD RANKIN (Jane 
Briggs, ’61) are living at King Philip Rd., 
Bonnet Shores, Narragansett, R. I. 02882, 
where Don is assistant professor of music at 
the University of Rhode Island, and Jane is 
a music specialist in the North Kingstown 
schools. Don received his D.M.A. in piano 
from Boston University last May. 

The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. E. Philip Wilson 
(JANE PIERCE) are the parents of Jennifer 
Anne, born Nov. 24, 1970, in Pittsburgh. 
Daughter Melissa is 2 years old, 

HENRY L. WOODWARD was appointed 
assistant director in the systems support and 
research division of the data processing de- 
partment of the Travelers Insurance Com- 
panies, Hartford, Conn., in December. He 
had been systems manager since 1969. Henry 
joined the company in 1964. He and his wife 
(SANDRA KESSLER) and their two chil- 
dren live at 55 Center St., Wethersfield, 
Conn, 06109. 

DAVID H. ZUCKER, assistant professor of 
English at Washington and Lee University, 
has edited with Donald A. Dike of Syracuse 
University, Selected Essays of Delmore 
Schwartz, published last December by the 
University of Chicago Press, 


ee 
1959 


Mrs. Robert H., Beasley (ROSALIE ANN 
FIGGE) and her three children, Debbie, 9, 
Barbara, 7, and Beth, 215, have been living 
with her parents at 4 Maryland Ave. Tow- 


K. ROBERT HAHN, ’42, has been 
named executive vice president and 
corporate secretary of Lear Siegler, 
Inc., Santa Monica, Calif. He also was 
elected a member of the board. Bob 
had been a senior vice president since 
1966 after three years as president of 
the company’s Power Equipment Divi- 
sion in Cleveland. 


son, Md. 21204 since August 1969, while her 
husband has been serving on the Navy air- 
craft carrier Intrepid. The Beasleys have 
bought a home at RFD #1, Greene, R. I., and 
will all be together there in April. Bob left 
the Intrepid in January and will report to a 
VS(anti-sub) squadron in Rhode Island af- 
ter finishing special training at Norfolk, Va. 

The Rev. Anson D. Cole and Mrs. Cole 
(GAIL CANNON) moved to Denver (824 E. 
22nd Ave.) last October. Father Cole, an 
Episcopal worker-priest, is employed full 
time with the extension service of Colorado 
State University as youth agent for Denver 
County and he also is curate at St. An- 
drew’s, an inner-city ghetto parish which 
has inaugurated the Order of the Holy Fam- 
ily, a group of young people who patrol the 
streets to tell the homeless and hungry that 
St. Andrew’s will feed and shelter them. 
The Ansons have expanded the Order to in- 
clude “‘chicks,”’ as hippies call girls and they 
“crash” girls in the basement of their apart- 
ment house. “Guys” crash at the church 
rectory. The Ansons find it “a real joy to 
be a part of some of the most vital work the 
Church is doing.” 

WILLIAM C. HICKMAN is working on his 
thesis, a study of a 15th century Anatolian 
Turkish poet, and looking into the gloomy 
job market for ‘‘area’’ specialists in his area 
of Turkish and Islamic studies. His wife, 
Pat, is kept busy looking after their twin 
daughters, Madelia and Hilary, born in Is- 
tanbul last March. Address: 54 Elm Street, 
Belmont, Mass. 02178. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN H. SCHULER (Betty 
Thunhorst, '58) have a son, David George 
Edgar (named for his grandfathers), who 
was a year old on Jan. 19. John teaches 
German at the J. F. Kennedy High Schoo] 
in Cleveland. 

HAROLD D. THIESZEN, t, became pastor 
of the First Mennonite Church, Mountain 
Lake, Minn., Jan. 15. For the previous 814 
years he was pastor of the Buhler Mennon- 
ite Church, Buhler, Kansas. New address: 
315 North 7th St., Mt. Lake, Minn. 


1957 


H. JOANNE HARRAR, former head librar- 


ian at Winthrop College in Rock Hill, S. C., 
is associate director of libraries at the Uni- 
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versity of Georgia. Joanne also is newly- 
elected chairman of the college and univer- 
sity section of the Southeastern Library As- 
sociation. 

Rev. ADELE B. SPENCER, tt, is working 
on a part-time basis with the Burrville 
(N.Y.) United Church of Christ. She also is 
substitute teaching on the secondary level 
and plans to open a rock shop to be known 
as “The Rocking Chair Rockery.’”’ She has 
purchased a house in Pierrepont Manor, a 
small town south of Adams, N. Y. Address: 
Box 781, Pierrepont Manor, 13674. 


1956 
Mrs. WILLIAM W. ESSEKS (DOROTHY 
CLARK) was appointed last November to 


the Board of Education of the Riverhead 
(N.Y.) Central School District. The appoint- 
ment expires at the Annual School meeting 
in May. 

Mr. and Mrs. CRAIG J. RICHMOND 
(SUZANNE BEYER) and their two daugh- 
ters are living at 3 Citation Dr., Willowdale, 
Ontario, Canada, where Craig is manager of 
buying and traffic at Procter and Gamble 
of Canada in Toronto. 

HENRY B. SOLOWAY, his wife, Karin, 
and their two children, Tommy, 4, and Jill, 
1, are living at 4911 Plata del Sol Dr., Las 
Vegas, Nev. 89114, where Henry is associated 
with Associated Pathologists, Chartered, 


there. He left Walter Reed Hospital in 
March 1970. 
1955 


Mrs. George Berg (ANN HENNINGS) re- 
ceived the M.Ed. degree in educational psy- 
chology from the University of Hawaii in 
1970. This year she is a counselor at the 
Hickam Elementary School in Honolulu. 
Her husband will be transferred to the San 
Antonio area next June, and they expect to 
be in Texas for the next two years. 


1954 


Mr. and Mrs. JACK M. COLWILL (Wini- 
fred J. Stedman, ’53) have built a new home 
at Countryshire, R.F.D. 5, Columbia, Mo. 
65201. Jack is associate dean of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri Medical School. 

Mr. and Mrs. THOMAS REBENTISCH, t, 
and their children Ann and Phil are moving 
into a newly-built house at 33 Legg Court, 
Coldwater, Mich. 49036. The Rebentischs de- 
signed the interior. In January, Tom began 
working at the State School as a liaison man 
between residents and employers and as a 
counselor. Jeannine is director of the read- 
Ing center for the Coldwater schools in the 
afternoons and teaches in the mornings. 
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WILLIAM D. MacDOWELL is president 
and chief executive of the W. Atlee Burpee 
Co., a wholly-owned subsidiary of General 
Foods. Bill joined General Foods in 1963 
and was formerly on special executive as- 
signment, 

JAY DANIEL ZORN, director of bands at 
Muskingum, had an article in the November 
issue of Music Educators Journal titled “The 
New Breed of Band Director Thinks Imagi- 
natively.” 


1952 


MICKEY COCHRANE, Bowling Green’s 
head lacrosse and soccer coach, was named 
national college Coach-of-the-Year for 1970 
by the United States Lacrosse Coaches As- 
sociation. 

REV. ARTHUR H. KREBS, t, changed po- 
sitions Feb. 1. He has moved from Clear 
Lake, Iowa, to Anaheim, Calif., where he 
is minister of First Congregational Church. 
Address: 515 North State College Blvd., Ana- 
heim, Calif. 92806. 


Teachers Performance Institute 


JULY 5 — JULY 31, 1971 


FOR 200 SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHERS 


Program 


Daily rehearsals and weekly performances in 
Orchestra/Chorus/Chamber Music 


The presence of composers for consultation as their 
works are rehearsed and performed 


Each participant will receive Free Tuition/Free Room and Board 


Conductors 


Orchestra: Michael Charry 
Assistant Conductor 
Cleveland Orchestra 


Chorus: Harriet Simons 


Living accommodations will 
able in Oberlin College 


ALDO MANCINELLI has been promoted 
to full professor at the University of Tulsa, 
Okla. He also was soloist with the Okla- 
homa City Symphony last year and became 
an honorary member of Phi Mu Alpha Sin- 
fonia. His pupil, Joseph Ries, now a fresh- 
man at Tulsa, won the Midland-Odessa Na- 
tional Young Artist Competition in piano as 
a high school senior. Joseph was the second 
winner Aldo has had in the competition in 
three years. One of the judges for the com- 
petition was George Trautwein, ’51, associ- 
ate conductor of the Minneapolis Symphony. 
In March, Aldo will be soloist with the Dal- 
las Symphony Orchestra and will appear as 
soloist with the Tulsa Philharmonic, and in 
May, he will do three performances of the 
Tchaikowski Concerto with the Anchorage 
(Alaska) Symphony. He also will be per- 
forming recitals in the Southwest and Mid- 
west. 

Mr. and Mrs. FRANK A. STONE, t, and 
their four children are living at Westgate 
Lane, Storrs, Conn. 06208, where Frank is 
teaching graduate and undergraduate 
courses at the University of Connecticut. 
The Stones returned from Ankara, Turkey, 
last summer, Barbara and the children in 
June to find a place to live, and Frank in 
July via Moscow. 


1951 


Mrs. H. Lee Hirsche (NANCY HUB- 
BARD), mezzo-soprano, and Nathan Rud- 
nick, accompanist, gave a recital at the 
Nicholas Roerich Museum in New York City 
last Dec. 13. Nancy, who lives in Williams- 
town, Mass., took up her study of voice 
more seriously after receiving her M.A. in 
French from Yale. Since moving to Wil- 
liamstown, she has been studying with 
Frank Baker, teacher of voice at Benning- 
ton and Middlebury Colleges. She has been 
soloist in roles for several operas under the 
auspices of the Berkshire Lyric Theatre of 


be avail- 
dormitories for 


participants. 


The excellent facilities of the new Con- 


servatory buildings will be available for 


practice and other musical activities. 


Write to 


William A. Richardson, Associate Dean 
The Conservatory of Music 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Associate Professor of Choral Conducting 


Oberlin College 


FOUR SEMESTER HOURS OF OBERLIN CREDIT 


FEBRUARY 1971 


Pittsfield, and sang the lead role in Vaughn 
Williams’ “Riders to the Sea’”’ performed by 
the students at Bennington. 


Mr. and Mrs. JACK MELICK announce the 
birth of Andrea Elise, Dec. 30, 1970, in Dal- 
las. Chaparral Records in Dallas have re- 
leased the third record album by Jack Mel- 
ick and His Orchestra entitled, ‘‘Raindrops 
Keep Fallin’ on My Head.” 


1950 


MARJORIE L. SIMONS and Louis B. Gil- 
lespie were married in Ft. Wayne, Ind., Oct. 
24, 1970. They are remodeling an old home 
at 1142 Belmont Ave., South Bend, Ind. 
46615. Lou is the Safety Program Director 
for the St. Joseph Chapter of the American 
Red Cross. 


HAROLD E. McCLURE is serving as pos- 
tal development specialist in Bern, Switzer- 
land, working with the English-speaking 
countries on projects directed towards im- 
proving their postal services. He was tenta- 
tively released from his duties as director of 
technical relations with the Office of Inter- 
national Postal Affairs in Washington so 
that he could take the assignment in Bern. 
Address: Case Postale, 3000, Bern, 15, 
Suisse. 


SIMON TING, t, professor of philosophy 
at Philippine Christian College and guidance 
counselor at Hope Christian High School, is 
also in charge of two congregations in Man- 
ila. Last September he received a Class A 
citation of Merit jointly awarded by the 
Ministry of Education and Overseas Com- 
mission of the Republic of China for over 
20 years of teaching. He also was appointed 
chaplain of the Philippine contingent that 
participated in the Fourth National Jam- 
boree of the Boy Scouts of China held in 
October at Hsin Feng, Hsin Chu County, 
Taiwan. He was the first protestant minis- 
ter assigned to an overseas delegation. On 
Dec. 12, he gave the invocation at the induc- 
tion ceremonies of the Institute of Asian 
Culture of the City University of Manila. 


1949 


ERNEST EDDY is a professional employ- 
ment counselor for Snelling & Snelling em- 
ployment agency in Lorain, Ohio. His wife 
(Jane Lose, ’48) is serving as acting execu- 
tive director of the Medina County Y.W.C.A. 
Daughter Melissa is a freshman at Kalama- 
zoo, son Greg is a sophomore in high school 
and Jay is a fourth grader. 


Dr. and Mrs. Glenn J. Poulter (RUSTY 
MACK) began the Bear Pole Ranch summer 
camp, Steamboat Springs, Colo. five years 
ago and report it to be highly successful and 
gratifying. The summer program for boys 
and girls 9-18 places its emphasis on the in- 
dividual. There are three separate pro- 
grams by age: 9-12 years, 13-14 years, and 
the 15-18 age group which participates in an 
“Adventure Bound Program” including 
mountaineering and wilderness survival. 
Bear Pole Ranch also operates a winter fam- 
ily ski camp and is a retreat and seminar 
center for adult and youth camps. 


1946 


BERNARD M. WEINER is a professor of 
art at Kent State. He joined the faculty of 
the school of art there in 1968 afer a 15- 
year tenure at the University of Akron. 
After two years as chairman of the lower 
division prograin at KSU, he was appointed 
assistant director of the School of Art. He 
recently was promoted to full professor. 


1945 


re ee ee ee 
The Rev. HARRY L. BIGELOW, t, pastor 
of Lyndhurst (Ohio) Community Presbyte- 
rian Church, has become moderator of the 
72-church Presbytery of Cleveland. 


1944 


Dr. and Mrs. A. Roy Eckardt (ALICE E. 
LYONS) have recently completed the writ- 
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ing of a new book, “Encounter With Israel: 
A Challenge to Conscience,” published by 
Association Press, New York. Dr. Eckardt 
is professor and chairman of religion at Le- 
high University. 


1943 


Leslie S. Hauss, ’71, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard J. Hauss (AMY TAUB), and 
Thomas J. Ryan were married Dec. 26 in 
Niantic, Conn. Leslie will graduate from 
Oberlin in May and her husband is em- 
ployed by Sears, Roebuck and Co. They 
will live in Niantic. On the preceding Sat- 
urday, Leslie’s brother, Charles Hauss, ’69, 
and Anne Copp Myering of Greenville, 
Mich., were married in the bride’s parents’ 
home. Charles is a research associate at 
the Center for Political Studies at the Univ. 
of Mich. and Anne is a curator there. 


The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. JOHN C. HEIN- 
RICH (Barbara Corson, ’45) are living at 
233 Hempstead Rd., Spring Valley, N.Y. 10977 
in a new home which they bought as a 25th 
wedding anniversary present to their fam- 
ily. Jack is teaching a 12th grade elective 
course in “‘Africa Now” and four sections of 
European Culture studies at Ramapo Senior 
High School there, and Bobbie is teaching 
English to 10th graders in Spring Valley 
High School. The Heinrichs left Zambia, 
Africa last April after having been in the 
country almost four years with the 
U.C.B.W.M. They flew back to the U:S. via 
Amsterdam and spent the spring and sum- 
mer in their former duplex in Stony Brook, 
N.Y. Both Jack and Bobbie took a full 
course of studies at the State University of 
New York at New Platz during the summer 
session. The Heinrich’s oldest son, David, is 
a sophomore at Earlham and their younger 
son, Geoff, is a senior at Westtown School 
in Pennsylvania. Their daughter, Heidi, is 
in ninth grade. 


eS 


1942 


Rev. DARELL M. FARNHAM, t, has trans- 
ferred from the United Church of Eagle 
Rock in Los Angeles to St. John’s United 
Church of Christ in San Francisco. Address: 
501 Laguna Honda Blvd. 94127. 


Dr. and Mrs. H. F. Moseley (HELEN MAC 
ARTHUR) plan to spend the winter months 
of each year at 233 Via Linda, Palm Beach, 
Fla. 33480 and the summer months from 
May to November at their Laurentian home 
at R.R. 2, Labelle in Quebec, Canada. Dr. 
Moseley has had to give up his surgical 
practice because of a special disability. 


1941 


DANIEL T. KIM, t, is at the American 
Foundation of Religion and Psychiatry in 
New York City for a year’s training in 
psychotherapy. Address: Hotel Devon, 306 
W. 94th St. 10025. 


art ee ee eT aS 
1940 


I. RICHARD DAVIS is assistant controller 
of Dart Industries, Inc., Los Angeles. He 
had been manager of corporate accounting. 
He has been with Dart Industries since 1959. 


Be ee See eee 
1938 


STEVEN J. MARK, professor of science 
education at Kent State University, has 
published his second book in a year, “Ex- 
ploring and Understanding Science through 
Experiments.” His first was the “Source- 
book of Science Experiments for Elemen- 
tary Grades,” 


1935 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN w. MORSE (ELIZA- 
BETH R. BOWEN) are in Laos with the 
State department. Address: USAID, Ameri- 


can Embassy, APO San Fr i i 
Aree: ancisco, Calif. 


JAMES A. RUSSELL JR., 40, will 
become fourth president of 83-year- 
old St. Paul’s College, Lawrenceville, 


Va. next July 1. His grandfather, 
James S. Russell, was the Episcopalian 
school’s founder and first president. 
His father, the late James A. Sr., 712, 
was the second. The president-elect is 
professor of engineering at Hampton 
Institute. 


1934 


ae a a 

SHIMAO NAKAJI, t, has retired after 35 
years at the Ogimachi Church in Osaka, but 
he still keeps busy with varied activities at 
Osaka Christian College and Osaka Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


1932 


HIROSHI YAMAJI, t, technically retired 
from his official duties as assistant manager 
of the Tokyo branch of First National City 
Bank Feb. 1, 1970, having passed his 65th 
birthday on Jan. 3. He has been retained 
by the bank as consultant on a temporary 
basis. His principal work is to edit the 
Japanese translations of the Bank’s ‘““Month- 
ly Economic Letter.’’ He also is responsible 
for the preparation of an economic report 
on Japan that is sent to the bank’s head 
office for the New York City monthly. 


1931 


C. EUGENE BUELL, mathematician at 
Kaman Science Corporation, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., is author of an original man- 
uscript, “Statistical Relations in a Perfect 
Gas,’’ which was published in the October 
1970 Journal of Applied Meteorology. 


Mrs. Robert E. Kiehl (MARY VIRGINIA 
SPEAR) of Summit, N. J. will give a talk, 
“Portfolio of Houses,’’ at a meeting of the 
Lakewood (Ohio) Woman’s Club March 29. 
The talk is a comparison by architectural 
periods of houses on both sides of the At- 
lantic, and is designed to increase the 
understanding of the audience toward their 
own houses, as well as those of others. 


JOSEPH E. WATERS has taken early re- 
tirement from the General Cable Corp. 
where he was division manager of manu- 
facturing. New address: 5110 Longfellow 
Ave., Tampa, Fla. 33609. 


1929 


Mrs. J. Frank McDaniel (IRENE HARRIS) 
retired last September after 17 years at the 
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Peoria Public Libraries, Inc. and 7 years of 
writing program notes for the Peoria Sym- 
phony Orchestra plus “moonlight” teaching 
at Bradley University and the Y.M.C.A. 
evening school. She has settled in Las 
Vegas. Address: P. O. Box 5073, Airport 
Branch 89111. 


ROY R. RICHARDS and Alma W. Landles 
(Alma Winston ’28) were married Dec. 30 
1970. They are now residing in Austintown. 
Ohio. Address: 4547 Deopham Green Drive, 
Youngstown, Ohio 44515. 


1928 


J. P. DANTON, professor of library sci- 
ence at the University of California, Berke- 
ley, has published Between M.L.S. and 
Ph.D.; A Study of Sixth-Year Specialist 
Programs in Accredited Library Schools. 
This study was sponsored by the ALA’s 
committee on accreditation. Bowker of 
New York also has published his Index to 
Festschriften in Librarianship. Prof. Danton 
was re-elected chairman of the Committee 
on Library Education of the International 
Federation of Library Associations. 


Dr. WILLIAM M. McCORD, president of 
the Medical University of South Carolina, 
was presented a 25-year pin in December in 
recognition of his service to the University. 


1927 


GRACE WALKER Copenhaver has retired 
from her teaching position at Munhall (Pa.) 
High School, where she has been a member 
of the faculty for the past 18 years. Her 
work there centered on the development of 
English courses for the gifted student and 
the teaching of gifted students in advanced 
placement English classes. This fall she 
made an auto tour of Germany, Austria, 
and Switzerland. Address: 292 Lebanon 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15228. 


1926 


Dr. and Mrs. W. Wells Thoms (ETHEL 
SCUDDER) retired in June 1970 after hav- 
ing been medical missionaries in Muscat & 
Oman, S.E. Arabia, since 1931. for the Re- 
formed Church in America. From 1926 until 
1930 the Thomses were missionaries in India. 
They have been living at 1386 W. Coldwater 
Rd., Flint, Michigan 48505, since October. 


I ——E————E—E eat 


1925 


CIs a ee Eee 

Kimball Tavern on the campus of Brad- 
ford Junior College was dedicated last Oc- 
tober to DOROTHY M. BELL, president of 
Bradford from 1940 to 1967. The tavern 1S 
the restored 17th century house in which 
the college was founded in 1803. The house 
was built about the year 1690. 


ee 


1924 


———————————— ———— 

Mrs. Alfred Adams (BEATRICE HOLLI- 
DAY) had a story, “The Luck of Aunty 
Lou,” published in Yankee magazine’s Jan- 
uary issue. The story is a humorous account 
of Beatrice’s great aunt, Louise Hovey, who 
shocked her family in the late 1800's by 
taking vacations in Colorado instead of 
Boston. 


EEE ae 


1923 


 -( i 

Mr. and Mrs. RALPH H. SINGLETON 
(Mercedes Holden, ’26) have been in Mexico 
since January staying at The Playa, Mazat- 
lan. They only plan to stay there six or 
seven weeks on this trip, as Ralph has to g0 
back to Portland State Univ. to read proof 
on the latest revision of his text, “The 
Lively Rhetoric,” in collaboration with Alex 
Scharbach. The last edition (March 1970) 
has been adopted by the University of Texas 
and is third on the Holt, Rinehart, Winston 
list, The first edition has sold over 50,000 
coples in three years. Ralph is not teaching 
during the winter quarter, but will teach 
again during the summer term. 
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1922 


JAMES F. MISKOVSKY was named to a 
second consecutive term on the clerk’s staff 
in the Ohio Senate. Previously he served 
five terms as a member of the clerk’s staff 
in the Ohio House. 


aR eee, ie ne ee ee Oe ee eens ee 


1919 


Mrs. Elizabeth Crafts Rinehart, widow of 
H. WADE RINEHART, and Thomas H. Chil- 
ton were married Jan. 2 at the chapel of 
Westminster Presbyterian Church in Wil- 
mington, Del. Since his retirement from the 
Du Pont Co., Mr. Chilton has been visiting 
professor at various universities, most re- 
cently at the University of Natal in Durban, 
South Africa. Following the spring semester 
at the University of South Carolina, the 
Chiltons will live in Wilmington (27 Crag- 
mere Road). 


1918 


Mrs. John H. Barr (MABEL RICHARD- 
SON) has moved from Stewartsville, N.J., to 


a permanent residence at 10411 Camelot Cir- 
cle, Sun City, Ariz. 85351. 


1917 
Mrs. Ransome M. Tone (FLORENCE 
ERICSON) has announced from winter 


“headquarters” in Quartzsite, Ariz., that last 
August’s 15th Colorado River trip with Mrs. 
“Georgie’’ White’s River Rats, through the 
Grand Canyon again, will be her last. ‘‘The 
rapids were thrilling and exhilarating as 
ever,” she said, ‘‘but making camp on sand 
dunes and rocks for ten nights has become 
hard work.” 


1913 


JEROME DAVIS is leading another ‘peace 
seminar” to Europe from July 15 to Aug. 5. 
The group will visit Denmark, Poland, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria and Russia and meet with top 
government officials and peace committees 
in each country. The assistant leader of the 
group is Raymond Wilson, head of the 
Friends’ Committee on National Legislation. 


CAMPUS 
CALENDAR 


March 


3 Wednesday 
OBERLIN OPERA 


ys WON OW Ee mn aca SOO Oc & Hall, 8:30 p.m. 
4 Thursday 

OBERLIN OPERA 

TET AVICECEY oe rte orecsh vere ecstsielol Hall, 8:30 p.m. 


SHANSI ASSEMBLY, Dr. Huston Smith, 
professor of philosophy 

Pra) ed Wl an A em coe Finney, Noon 
ASSEMBLY, Walter E. Sanders, 
assistant professor of English and 


THeEAtLET) ALES < cpere aire wrerere Finney, 7:30 p.m. 
5 Friday 

OBERLIN OPERA 

A 2 OFM DISK on 5 oan Oo aoe Hall, 8:30 p.m. 


TRACK—GLCA meet at Denison 
SWIMMING—Ohio Conference meet at 
Ohio Wesleyan 

WRESTLING—Ohio Conference meet at 
Hiram 


6 Saturday 
OBERLIN OPERA 
TETRA EL Ey” oieieisietsletaieir s= (1st, Hall, 8:30 p.m. 
TRACK—GLCA meet at Denison 
SWIMMING—Ohio Conference meet at 
Ohio Wesleyan 
WRESTLING—Ohio Conference meet at 
Hiram 

8 Monday 


GUEST LECTURE RECITAL, 
Andre Isoir, organ ....Warner, 8:30 p.m. 


9 Tuesday 
OBERLIN BRASS 
ENSEMBLE .....-.------ Warner, 8:00 p.m. 


11 Thursday 
ASSEMBLY, Robert Rich, ‘71, 
Senior Scholar, ‘‘Oberlin: The Social 


Change Process” =.-......- Finney, Noon 
12 Friday 

OBERLIN CHAMBER 

ORCHESTRA. -o ree Finney, 8:30 p.m. 

TRACK—Ohio Conference meet at Deni- 

son 


13 Saturday 
TRACK—Ohio Conference meet at Deni- 


son 
16 Tuesday 
ARTIST RECITAL, Christian Ferras, 
LOIN carina terete Finney, 8:00 p.m. 
18 Thursday 
MODERN DANCE COMPANY ...... Hall 


ASSEMBLY, Shirley Chisholm, 
Democratic Representative to Congress 
from New York City, ‘The Social 


ReEVOMMllOne] eens ecw. Finney, 7:30 p.m. 
19 Friday 

MODERN DANCE COMPANY ...... Hall 

NEW DIRECTIONS RECITAL 

b acs ICR no epee cee Finney, 7:30 p.m. 
20 Saturday 

MODERN DANCE COMPANY ...... Hall 

FACULTY RECITAL, Doris Mayes, 

MeZZO-SOPTaNO ........ Warner, 8:00 p.m. 

TRACK at Denison with Otterbein and 

Wooster 


23 Tuesday 

FACULTY RECITAL, John Owings, 

DULTLO Nec oviiy as s1e8 tsiniors fees Warner, 8:00 p.m. 
25 Thursday 

OBERLIN WIND 

BYIN es VES Lea Biiey gieretelate reas Finney, 8:30 p.m. 
27 Saturday 

SPRING RECESS BEGINS 


ee ee 
For further information and reservations call or write: 
The Alumni Association, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074, 
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LOSSES IN THE 
OBERLIN FAMILY 


Deaths Reported 


AONO—Miss Mitsue Aono, ’17-'18, July 28, 
1970, Matsuyama, Japan. 

BELL—Mrs. Charles B. Bell (Pearle 
Gray), ’06-’07, March 15, 1970, Millersburg, 
Ohio. 


Faculty Widow 


SKJERNE—Mrs. Axel Skjerne (Ebba Ovida 
Scholler), widow of the emeritus professor 
of pianoforte, died June 4, 1970, in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, after suffering a stroke in 
a bank in which she was doing business. 
Through an oversight, the notice of her 
death was omitted from the August issue of 
the Alumni Magazine. 

A native of Odense, Denmark, Mrs. 
Skjerne came to the U. S. in the early 1930's 


after her marriage. She and her husband, 
who served on the Conservatory faculty 
from 1927 to 1956, were the third owners of 
President Henry Churchill King’s three- 
story brick home. She was a member of 
Christ Episcopal Church where memorial 
services were held last June 12. 

Mrs. Skjerne was buried in Denmark on 
the family estate on Margaard Fyn, where 
Prof. Skjerne was buried in September 1968. 

Mrs. Skjerne leaves her stepdaughter, 
Mrs. Werner (Ingeborge) Freitag, '46, of 
New York City, grandsons Stephen and 
Christopher Freitag, and a brother, Ret. Col. 
Carl Gustav Scholler of Sonderso Fyn, Den- 
mark, 


Faculty Wife 


HARTSON—Mrs. Mary Reed Hartson, wife 
of Louis D. Hartson, emeritus professor of 
psychology, died Jan. 16 while she and Mr. 


INFLATION LOWERS 


SONiR@)s 


GIVING 


When tuition was only $300 and the Hall endowment provided 
more than half of the College's operating income, many Ober- 
linians contributed annual gifts of $10, $20, $100 or more to the 


old Alumni Fund. Now, tuition is going up to $2,550 next year 


and earnings from endowment provide only a third of needed in- 
come. The Oberlin Annual Fund can make up the difference if 
thousands of Oberlinians will contribute each year—small gifts 
as well as large. The dollar amounts of these gifts may lack the 
purchasing power they once had, but their value to Oberlin has 


increased in importance. 
Oberlin College, to the 


Please send your check, payable to 


OBERLIN ANNUAL FUND, c/o Treasurer, Oberlin College, 
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Hartson were visiting in Claremont, Calif. 
She had been ill with a heart condition. 

Mrs. Hartson was born Sept. 8, 1887, in 
Exira, Iowa, and graduated from Grinnell 
College in 1913. A resident of Oberlin since 
1925, she was founder and an early president 
of the Oberlin High School PTA. 

She leaves her husband, to whom she was 
married in 1914; a son Robert, ’42, of Rocky 
River, Ohio; a daughter, Mrs. Robert A. 
(Mary Beth) Ryan, ’43, of Sarasota, Fla.; 
two sisters, Miss Alice C. Reed of Claremont 
and Mrs. Norbert A. Nann of Syracuse; a 
brother, Peter Reed of Cleveland, and six 
grandchildren, including Mrs. Charles N. 
Cole Jr. (Mary Elizabeth Ryan, 68). 


Academy 


BURT—LeVan Merchant Burt, retired civil 
engineer, died Nov. 24, 1970, in Sidney, N.Y. 
Born June 12, 1875, in Mannington, W. Va., 
he received a civil engineering degree from 
Cornell University in 1901. Mr. Burt worked 
for New York Central Railroad as chainman, 
rodman, transitman and draughtsman from 
1901-04, and then for one year he was topo- 
graphical draughtsman for the Borough of 
Richmond, New York City. In 1905, he be- 
came topographical draughtsman for the 
Borough of Brooklyn, a job he held until 
1950. For many years, Mr. Burt was a sub- 
stitute organist at St. John’s Episcopal 
Church in Brooklyn. He had been living at 
The Casey Home, Guilford, N. Y. 


LITTLE—Rowe G. Little, Lorain, Ohio, real 
estate broker, died Jan. 17 at St. Joseph 
Hospital, Lorain, after a four-day illness. 
He was 79. 

A native and life-long resident of Lorain, 
Mr. Little was a partner in his father’s real 
estate and insurance agency and took over 
the business when his father died. During 
World War I, he was a member of the draft 
board and during World War II, he served 
on the War Housing Commission. 

Mr. Little was a past president of Rotary, 
the Lorain County Real Estate Association, 
and the Lorain County Insurance Agents 
Association. He also was a charter member 
of the Equitable Life Insurance Group Mil- 
lionaires Club. 

In addition to his wife, the former Cora 
A. Tufford, whom he married in 1915, he 
leaves a daughter, Mrs. Leslie C. (Virginia) 
Nicholas of Bay Village, and two grand- 
children. 


UPP—Clarence Raymond Upp, professor of 
mechanical engineering at the University of 
Akron from 1925-50, died Oct. 6, 1970 in 
Akron. He was born Feb. 5, 1885 in Wauseon, 
Ohio. 

A 1910 graduate in mechanical engineering 
from Ohio State, Mr. Upp was an engineer 
and farmer for various lengths of time in 
Wauseon, Columbus, Akron and Hicksville, 
Ohio, the Panama Canal Zone, Baltimore, 
and Duluth before going to the University 
of Akron in 1925. 

Mr. Upp was a 50-year member of the 
Masonic Blue Lodge and of the Knights 
Templar, and a member of the Ohio State 
Society of Professional Engineers. He also 
was an honorary member of Tau Beta Phi. 

Mr. Upp leaves his wife, the former 
Bernice L. Ferguson, whom he married in 
1919, a son, Raymond, and three grandchil- 
dren, Janice, Mrs. Susan Dawes, and Mrs. 
Paul Ronald. 


1906 


PLEASANT—The Rev. Ellis Eugene Pleas- 
ant, t, died Dec. 12, 1970, at his home at 
Channing House in Palo Alto, Calif. Born 
Jan. 19, 1876, in Robinson, Ill., he received 
his A.B. from Union Christian College, 
Merom, Ind., in 1900, and an honorary A.M. 
from there in 1906. He did additional work 
at Union Theological Seminary and Colum- 
la. 

pk 1907, the Rev. Mr. Pleasant became 
pastor of First Congregational Church in 
Lakota, N. D., where he met and married 
the former Frances Rebecca Gilson, a teach- 
er from Grove City, Pa., in 1909. That year 
they moved to Ballantine, Mont., and took 
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up a homestead on the Huntley Project. Mr. 
Pleasant had charge of two small churches 
there until 1915, when he went to Kahului, 
Hawaii, as pastor of Kahului Union Church. 

In 1919 he accepted an appointment as 
general missionary at Wailuku, Hawaii. He 
was pastor of the Wailuku Union Church 
on Maui and had charge of mission work 
on Maui, Molokai, and Lanai. In 1939 he 
took a sabbatical year in the East, and in 
1940, he moved to Palo Alto, Calif., where 
he retired to take care of his wife who was 
an invalid. She died in 1959. 

At Channing House, where he lived fol- 
lowing his wife’s death, one of his neighbors 
called him “a real man ... made of the 
stuff of Abe Lincoln, working his way by 
every possible means . . Sympathetic to 
youth ... looked up to as a father by many 
relatives and friends . . . Never a bigot in 
his opinions, he realized that ‘In my Father’s 
house are Many mansions’ .. .” 

Mr. Pleasant leaves a sister, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Boyer of Evanston, Pa., a_ brother, 
Gault, of Merom, Ind., and several nieces 
and nephews, including a_ grand-nephew, 
Charles Q. Creager, ’54, of Canfield, Ohio. 


SELLMAN—Mrs. Ralph W. Sellman (Ethel 
S. Erb), former school teacher, died Nov. 
27, 1970, in St. Petersburg, Fla. Born Jan. 7, 
1884, in Songbird, Pa., she received her A.B. 
from the University of Michigan in 1906 and 
her A.M. in religion from Columbia in 1919. 
She also studied bookkeeping at Rochester 
Business College. 

From 1906 to 1929, Mrs. Sellman taught at 
various schools in Clymer, N. Y., Dayton, 
Wash., and Stamford, Conn. She and Mr. 
Sellman, a piano salesman, were married in 
1927. He died in 1935. She leaves two nieces, 
Mrs. Harry (Ione Edmunds) Palmer, ’35, 
and Mrs. Edward C. (Romayne Erb Ed- 
munds) Lyon, ’39, both of Sayville, N. Y. 


1908 


MILLER—Mrs. Malcolm E. Miller (Eva Eliz- 
abeth Putnam), retired music teacher, died 
Aug. 15, 1970, at Mountain Sanitarium and 
Hospital, Fletcher, N. C. She was born Nov. 
28, 1885, in Hillsdale, Mich. 

A voice major at Oberlin, she studied 
singing at Bay View Summer School in 
Michigan from 1907-12. She taught privately 
in 1906-07 at Central Lake, Mich., and was a 
music teacher at a high school in Saginaw, 
Mich. the next year. Mrs. Miller was a 
soprano soloist in churches from 1907 until 
1952, and also taught privately in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and Knoxville, Tenn. 

In 1914, she was married to Mr. Miller, a 
lumberman and one-time music and drama 
columnist for the Knoxville Journal. He 
died in 1963. 

Mrs. Miller leaves two daughters, Mrs. 
Ralph B. (Elizabeth) Moore, and Mrs. John 
M. (Margaret) Salter, of Long Branch, N. J. 


ee 


1910 


a a 
BOYD—Mrs. Fred Boyd (Jessie H. Starr), 
retired librarian, died Jan. 4 in Cambridge, 
Ohio, from a massive stroke. She was born 
Oct. 9, 1885. Mrs. Boyd was a granddaughter 
of Barton Starr, class of 1846, and Sarah 
Jane Marquis Starr, class of 1852. ; 

In 1910 she became children’s librarian at 
the Cleveland Public Library, a position she 
held until 1919 when she moved to Pitts- 
burgh to become branch children’s librarian 
for the Pittsburgh Public Library. In 1920 
she and Thomas Apter were married. He 
died in 1951. 

In 1953-54 she was librarian at the 
Schauffler College Library in Cleveland and 
in 1954-55 she was assistant librarian at the 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology. 

Mrs. Boyd leaves her second husband, to 
whom she was married in 1959; two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Jack (Janet) Trubee and Mrs. 
Nels (Ellen) Liljedahl; a son, Thomas s., 
and a sister, D. Jean Starr, ‘11. Other 
Oberlin relatives include four nieces, Mrs. 
Hugh T. Watson (Evelyn M. Tarr, '33), Mrs. 
John J. Risko (Marjorie Tarr, '33 k), Mrs, 
Sterling P. Olmsted (Barbara Starr, "38), 
and Mrs, Robert E. Crane (Jessie Starr, 42); 
and two grandnieces, Pamela Crane, 10, and 
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Ruth M. Olmsted, '72. A brother, Edward M. 
Starr, ‘10, died in May 1969 and a nephew, 


Charles H. Tarr, ’41, was killed in a bomber 
crash in 1944. 


ee 


1914 
FERRIS—Mrs, Harry L. Ferris (Florence 
Kissel), former English teacher and ele- 


mentary textbook author, died Dec. 28, 1970, 
at Wesley Woods Health Center, Atlanta, 
Ga. Born March 7, 1890, in Lima, Ohio, she 
did additional work at Simmons College and 
Columbia, Colorado and Wisconsin Univer- 
sities. 

Before attending Oberlin, Mrs. Ferris 
taught at a rural school in Allen County, 
Ohio, in 1908-9. Following graduation, she 
taught in Seboyeta, N. M., and Westminster 
and Lima, Ohio, until her marriage to Mr. 
cae 14, a salesman, in 1917. He died in 
From 1918-22 she taught high school Eng- 
lish in Waukesha, Wis. In 1927, she returned 
to teaching English there. Dissatisfied with 
the faulty work of her seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grade classes, she decided to prepare 
a course of her own and turned to textbook 
writing. 

Mrs. Ferris was associated with Laidlaw 
Brothers, River Forest, Ill. (later purchased 
by Doubleday and Co.) from 1931 until her 
semi-retirement in 1964. She wrote several 
series of elementary English textbooks, the 
best-known being the ‘“‘Good English Series.” 

She was active in PTA and AAUW, deputy 
commissioner of the Girl Scouts of Milwau- 
kee, and chairman of Girl Scouts of the 
Milwaukee District. She also was secretary 
of the Waukesha Women’s Club and chair- 
man of international relations of the Fed- 
erated Women’s Clubs. 

She leaves a daughter, Mrs. Fred (Betty) 
Nolting of Atlanta, Ga., a sister, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Richards of Kenosha, Wis., and broth- 
ers-in-law W. P. (‘‘Tiny’’) Ferris, ’09, of 
Waukesha, Wis., and the Rev. Harlo H. Fer- 
ris, ’15t, of Oconomowac, Wis. 


HEALD—Mark M. Heald, former history 
professor at Princeton and Rutgers, died 
Jan. 16 at his home in Princeton, N. J. Born 
Feb. 20, 1892, in Canton, Ill., he was the son 
of Edward Aiken, ’84, and Mary Chaffee 
Heald. He received his A.M. in 1925 from 
Columbia and did additional work at the 
Univ. of Minnesota, where he was a teaching 
fellow from 1916-17. 

Mr. Heald was an instructor in history 
and English at the Oberlin Academy for two 
years. He enlisted in the U. S. Army during 
World War I and saw active service as a 
sergeant in the infantry on five main sectors 
of the Western Front. After the war, he 
worked for Herbert Hoover in the U. S. Food 
Administration. 

He was a member of the Rutgers faculty 
from 1926-55, a guest professor at Fresno 
State College in the summer of 1947, at Fisk 
University 1956-58, at Lycoming College in 
1958-59, and at Trenton (N. J.) State College 
for six months. Before joining the Rutgers 
faculty, he was director of the junior de- 
partment of Perkiomen School for Boys, 
Pennsburg, Pa. for two years, and an in- 
structor of history at Princeton for two 
years. 

Mr. Heald and his wife, the former June 
Kilts, were married by the late President 
Henry Churchill King on the afternoon of 
Mr. Heald’s graduation in 1914. 

In 1949, the Healds were among the found- 
ers of the Princeton Unitarian Fellowship, 
which grew into the present Unitarian 
Church of Princeton. He was active in 
Scouting and was the first director of the 
Princeton Study Center. 

Mr. Heald leaves his wife; a son, Mark A., 
50, a daughter-in-law, Mrs. Mark A. (Jane 
P. Dewey, ’52), and three grandchildren, all 
of Swarthmore, Pa.; and a sister, Mrs. S. R. 
(Mary) Heindel, ’17, of Dixon, Ill. Other 
Oberlin relatives include a cousin, C. Wil- 
liam, ’53, of Canton, Ohio, a sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Kenneth M. (Frances Kilts) Holaday, 
22, of St. Louis Mo., and a niece, Mrs. Jack 
R. (Judith Holaday) Carlson, ’49, of Helena, 
Mont. 


THIS 


SUMMER: 
OBERLIN 


FAMILY WEEK 


Make your plans now to enjoy Oberlin’s Fifth Annual “‘Learn- 
ing and Leisure’’ experience, July 18-24. Participants will live 
‘n Asia House (Quadrangle) and attend classes in the King 
Building. Intellectual and recreational program for alumni, par- 


ents, general public, singles, couples, whole families. 


Rates: 


$160 per adult, $290 per couple, $75 per child (6-16). Call 


or write: 
Oberlin Alumni 


Assn., Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


1915 


WELTON—Louis E. Welton, a school teacher 
for 41 years, died of an apparent heart 
attack, Dec. 26, 1970, in Dade City, Fla., 
where he was vacationing. Born May 4, 
1890, in Lagrange Ohio, he received his M.A. 
from Columbia in 1921. 

Mr. Welton taught chemistry and physics 
at Elyria High School, 1915-24, and science 
at Longwood High School in Cleveland until 
1929. From 1929 until he retired, he was a 
teacher and assistant principal at John Hay 
High School in Cleveland. 

Mr. Welton leaves his wife, Helen B., and 
two brothers, Leon and Archie, both of 
Elyria. 


1922 


ROBISHAW—Mrs. Jesse H. Robishaw (Edith 
I. Beck) died Jan. 8 in Washington, D. C., 
of congestive heart failure and pneumonia. 
She was 76. For the past several years she 
and her sister had lived together in Wash- 
ington, where both of them worked for the 
U. S. Courts’ Register of Wills. Mrs. Rob- 
ishaw retired in 1961. 

Mrs. Robishaw taught Latin and _ social 
studies in Tuckhannock, Pa., until 1925 when 
she began teaching Latin and English in 
East Palestine, Ohio. She taught at Punxsu- 
tauney, Pa., in 1927, and from 1928-30 was 
head of the language department in Ellwood 
City, Pa. 

Before beginning work for the Register of 
Wills in 1936, she was superintendent of girls 


Notice 


The Alumni Association is inves- 
tigating the pros and cons of offer- 
ing group travel programs to Ober- 
lin alumni. If you think you would 
be interested, please check the sug- 
gestions below and send to the 
Alumni Office, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 at your earliest 
convenience. 
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at Blossom Hill in Brecksville, Ohio, and a 
welfare visitor for the C.C.R.A. in Cleveland. 

Mrs. Robishaw’s husband, to whom she 
was married in 1943, preceded her in death. 
She leaves her sister, Ruth Beck, 27, of 
Washington. 
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1923 
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FRUAUFF—Mrs. Henry A. Fruauff (Marion 
B. Voss), organist and piano teacher in 
Buffalo, N. Y. for 48 years, died Dec. 5, 
1970, at Millard Fillmore Hospital in Buffalo. 
She was born June 12, 1901, in Buffalo. 

She was organist and choir director in 
various churches, including the Bethlehem 
and United Presbyterian Churches and the 
Christian Science Church of Kenmore. She 
also Was accompanist and coach for musical 
organizations including the nurse’s chorus 
of Meyer Memorial Hospital. She retired in 
1968 because of illness. 

Mrs. Fruauff was preceded in death by 
her husband. She leaves a daughter, Mrs. 
Michael (Lois) McNerney of Hamburg, N.Y., 
a son, Karl, of Utah, a brother, John Voss of 
Connecticut, and five grandchildren. 
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PECK—Edward S. Peck JZJr., professor of 
fine arts at the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia for 20 years, died Jan. 5 at Queen of 
Angels Hospital in Los Angeles after a 
lengthy illhess. Born Sept. 5, 1908, in Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., he received his A.M. 
from Oberlin in 1933, his Ph.D. from Har- 
vard in 1964, and did additional work at 
the American School of Classical Studies, 
Athens, and the Broadmoor Art Academy 
in Colorado Springs. 

During World War II, Dr. Peck inventoried 
Field Marshall Hermann Goering’s 3,100-item 
art collection after the U. S. Army found it 
at Berchtesgaden in 1945. He also prepared 
a 70-page catalogue which helped return the 
art objects to their rightful owners. Dr. 
Peck served with the 101st Airborne Division 
in Europe from 1942-45. He was awarded 
the Bronze Star and Purple Heart. 

Dr. Peck established the fine arts depart- 
ments at Hollins (Va.) College while he was 
there from 1934-35 and at the College of 
Wooster. He was at Wooster as head of the 
art department from 1935-42 and after World 
War II for a year. For 18 months during 
1946-47, he was monuments and fine arts 
officer for the American Military Govern- 
ment in Berlin, where he prepared the offi- 
cial government report of war damage to 
cultural and _ historical buildings in the 
American zone of Germany. 

After studying at Harvard under a Bacon 
Grant Fellowship from 1947-50, Dr. Peck 
joined the faculty at U.S.C. as visiting as- 
sistant professor. He later became director 
of University Galleries and was co-founder 
of U.S.C.’s Friends of Art. 

Dr. Peck was a member of the College 
Art Association of America, the Los Angeles 
County Museum Association, Friends of the 
Fogg Museum at Harvard, the Pasadena Art 
Association, the USC Faculty Center Associ- 
ation and Kappa Pi honorary art fraternity. 


1937 
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BRINTNALL—Robert Sayles Brintnall Jr., 
retired music teacher, died March 16, 1970, 
in Fremont, Neb. Born Aug. 2, 1913, in 
Cleveland, he received his Mus.M. from the 
Cleveland Institute of Music in 1949, his 
S.Mus.B. from Baldwin-Wallace in 1939, and 
did additional work at Western Reserve, 

From 1950 until he retired because he was 
suffering from multiple sclerosis, Mr. Brint- 
nall was a theory and piano teacher at the 
Washington (D, C.) Musical Institute. Fol- 
lowing graduation, he taught piano privately 
in Cleveland (1937-41) while also working 
first as a clerk at May Co., then as a time- 
keeper at Great Lakes Dredge and Dock Co., 
and finally as a general clerk at the Varnish 
Products Co. 

During World War II, Mr. Brintnall served 
with the Army Air Corps. After the war he 
was a clerk at the Navy Department before 
starting to teach at the Washington Insti- 


tute of Music. 
He leaves his wife, the former Gwendolyn 
E. Murphy, whom he married in 1953. 


S—————— 


1939 
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SWART—Philip A. Swart, president of Cam- 
pus Chefs Inc., food service for schools and 
colleges, died Jan. 9 in Atlanta. He had 
been ill three months. 

Born April 9, 1917, in Roselle, N. J., Mr. 
Swart grew up in Westfield, N. J., and en- 
rolled in Oberlin after attending Franklin 
and Marshall. College for three semesters. 
A history major, he lettered in football and 
studied at the hotel school of Cornell Uni- 
versity before becoming an officer in the 
Navy in 1940. 

He received the silver star for gallantry 
when two PT boats under his command at- 
tacked a Japanese task force shelling U. S. 
bases on Mindoro Island Dec. 26, 1944. 
Though one of the boats had to withdraw, 
Lt. Cmdr. Swart pressed his own boat’s at- 
tack and torpedoed the task force’s leading 
destroyer. He was awarded a gold star in 
lieu of a second silver star for torpedoing a 
Japanese merchant ship just two weeks 
later despite the fact that his PT boat had 
struck a reef in enemy waters. Firing of 
the four torpedoes enabled the PT boat to 
stay afloat and escape by daylight despite 
machine gun fire from the beach. 

Mr. Swart participated in the entry to 
Manila Bay with the first units of the 
Seventh Fleet to enter Manila Harbor three 
years after the fall of Bataan. 

Leaving the Navy with the rank of com- 
mander in 1945, Mr. Swart was dean of boys 
at Grand River Academy before returning 
to New Jersey. In addition to his presidency 
of Campus Chefs, he was vice president of 
Industrial Foodecrafts and Vendacrafts Inc. 
Both firms have offices in Elizabeth, N. is, 
and in Atlanta. 

Mr. Swart leaves his wife, the former 
Margaret Thompson, ’41, in Atlanta; sons 
Sp. 4 Tom V. in the Army and Kim Van at 
home; sisters Mrs. Virginia Hunter of West- 
field and Mrs. Charlotte Pope of Arlington, 
Va., and brother John of Westfield. 


1962 


BRONZ—Stephen Holly Bronz, author, edi- 
tor and historian, son of George Bronz, 
Washington attorney, and Dr. Pearl Holly 
Bronz, was killed near Taos, N. M., Jan. 15, 
when his automobile was struck by a ¢ar 
which had jumped the center line. He and 
Martin Weaver, photographer, were gather- 
ing material for a book on the modern 
cowboy. Mr. Weaver was also killed as were 
the occupants of the other auto. 

Mr. Bronz was born in Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 5, 1941, and attended the Washington 
public schools. While at Oberlin he was 
Editor of the Oberlin Review. He received 
his M.A. in history from Columbia in 1964 
and was a candidate, at the time of his 
death, for a Ph.D. in history. He was the 
author of Roots of Negro Racial Conscious- 
ness, published in 1964, and senior author of 
The Challenge of America (1968). Mr. Bronz 
had been an editor for Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston and was currently engaged in writ- 
ing an eighth grade text in American history 
for Ginn & Co. 

Mr. Bronz and his wife, the former Ruth 
Adams, resided in New York City. They 
were authors last year of a book entitled 
“Lambs.” He also leaves his sister, Elizabeth 
Bronz Lifschitz of San Diego, Calif., his par- 
ents and a cousin, Arnold Messner, ’44, of 
Great Neck, N. Y. 


1963 


FELTON—John Garrett (‘‘Garry’’) Felton 
III died suddenly Oct. 6, 1970, in Hayward, 
Calif., where he had -been working as a 
Postal Service employee. Born Sept. 27, 
1941, in Sioux City, Iowa, he attended Ober- 
lin from 1959-64. He leaves his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. John G. Felton II of Reidsville, 
N. C., a brother, Allen, and a sister, Mrs. E, 
P, McCuistion, of Bellflower, Calif. 
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1971 COMMENCEMENT MAY 21-23 
RRS TE SYS TT ee AL SETTAB ANAT Te 


MAY 21/FRIDAY/OPENING DAY 


Half Century Club Dinner 
For all alumni in the classes of 19217 
and earlier 


Commencement Recital | 


Dramatic event 


MAY 22/SATURDAY/ALUMNI DAY 
Shansi Breakfast 

Women’s Phys Ed Breakfast 

Golf tournament for men 
Conversation with the President 


Alumni Luncheon 


Senior-Alumni Symposium 
Commencement Recital II 


Reception for President and Mrs. Fuller 
and honorary degree recipients 


Reunion class business dinners 
Baccalaureate Vespers Service 

Ilumination in Tappan Square 

Dramatic event 


Class reunion parties 


MAY 23/SUNDAY/COMMENCEMENT 
DAY 


Commencement exercises at 11:15 a.m. 
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